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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


octinchliisoen 
ORD PALMERSTON died on Wednesday morning, at a 

4 quarter before eleven, at Brockett Hall, in Hertfordshire, a 
seat of Lady Palmerston’s, two days before completing his eighty- 
first year. He had been an invalid ever since the dissolution, but the 
fatal seizure did not occur till last Thursday week, when he took a 
chill while driving out. He rallied, however, fora time, and it was 
not till Saturday, when there was some relapse, that a telegraphic re- 
port was sent to the Queen. On Monday and Tuesday there was a 
marked improvement, but on ‘Tuesday night there was a second 
relapse, from which he never rallied. He was conscious to the 
last, except, as it is said; at short intervals during the night, when 
his mind wandered to the Belgian treaty and old diplomatic 
duties. A fortnight ago he sent directions to the head game- 
keeper at Romsey that the annual presents of game usually made 
to his tenantry and neighbours at Christmas should be given at 
once, and the injunction was aided that “they were not to forget 
the clergy.” He is the last of the school of Ministers whose 
imaginations were trained by the story of Chatham's and Pitt's 
coups in foreign policy, though he never deserved the reputation 
for rashness which these ideas gained him. igher-minded 
statesmen we have; bolder, more sagacious, and more honourable 
in feeling we probably shall not have again. Lord Palmerston’s 
funeral is, by his own wish, to be private. He will be buried at 
Romsey on Tuesday. 

The news produced less sensation than had been anticipated, 
probably because it had been long expected. In England strong 
expressions of regret for the Premier were publicly uttered in most 
of our great towns,—the warmest by Lord Houghton at Wakefield. 
The French papers appear to think more of the unsettled succession 
than of the cordial friend whom France has lost. 


The public regret for Lord Palmerston has not arrested specu- 
lation as to his probable successor. Many names are discussed in 
political circles, but the majority appear decidedly of opinion that 
a Ministry headed by a Whig Peer, with Mr. Gladstone as leader 
in the House of Commons, will be stronger than a Ministry with 
Mr. Gladstone as Premier. Of the journals the Times alone 

advocates Mr. Gladstone’s immediate succession, the Pall Mall 
Gazette does battle for Lord Granville, the Telegraph, Star, an 
Morning Post are decidedly for Earl Russell. ‘The constituencies 
taken as a whole would probably prefer a man of less capacity who 
had been Premier to a man of higher capacity who had not been, 
while politicians feel that in matters of foreign policy, Church 
government, and reform Mr. Gla‘stone will need the aid of poli- 
ticians colder than himself. Our own opinion is expressed in 
another column, and on Friday evening, after that article was in 
type, the Globe announced officially that Earl Russell had been 
charged to re-form the Ministry, and expected to be successful. 
This announcement has been made afver an interview with the 
only fixed quantity in the prob!em—Mr. Gladstone, but there 
are changes other than the Premiership which still have to be 
arranged. Mr. Gladstone must have support within the House of 
Commons. 


Toadd to the difficulties which the break-up of the Ministry has 
caused, it is said on good authority that the commission on the 
cattle plague will report very strongly on the prospect of wide and 
Serious loss to the agricultural capital of the country from the 
plague, and advise the summoning of Parliament in December. 
A totally new Parliament suddenly called together before 





Christmas, to consider measures for arresting a great national 
calamity, meeting a new Ministry, and finding a new leader in the 
Commons, would not be a political phenomenon with many pre- 
cedents. 


To those who care for freedom things do not seem to be going 
very well in America. In Connecticut the amendment of the 
State constitution so as to admit negro suffrage was votel upon 
on the 2nd inst., the democrats obtaining the victory, and pro- 
hibiting the amendment by a majority of 5,000, whereas the 
republicans have recently had there a majority of 4,000. The 
Alabama Convention, while abolishing slavery, has nullified 
negro testimony in courts of justice by a vote of 59 against 
16, and has prohibited negro suffrage by a unanimous vote. 
In Mississippi, General Humphrey, a Southern general still 
unpardoned, was elected Governor, and all the candidates op- 
posed to receiving negro testimony in courts of justice were 
elected. ‘The Louisiana Convention has declared that ‘ the 
Federal Government was made to be perpetuated for the ex- 
clusive political benefit of the white race.” President Johnsoa 
has promised a Kentucky deputation that the negro troops should 
be withdrawn from Kentucky, and * the abuses of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau corrected.” Everywhere in the South the drift of events is 
the same,—to repeal slavery nominally indeed, but give the white 
oligarchy full power to restore it practically or destroy the negro 
race altogether. President Johnson is acting a disgraceful part. 
It was not only as easy for him to insist on the enactment of full 
protection for the civil rights of the negroes before restoring 
political power to the States, as to insist on the nominal abolition 
of slavery, but the one act was a mockery without the other. 
Unless the republicans bestir themselves the vile democratic prin- 
ciples which evidently poison the President's mind will restore 
the Southern society on its old basis, and all the glory of the war 
be obliterated by the victory of the caste principle which caused it. 


The affairs of New Zealand are not flourishing. The extra- 
ordinary conduct of the War Office in giving, or appearing to 
give General Cameron an independent veto on what military work 
he would consent (for political reasons) to do, had resulted in 
creating three authorities in that unfortunate island—the Governor 
Sir George Grey’s, the Colonial Government’s, and the General's. 
General Cameron's correspondence with Sir George Grey has been 
published, and is exceedingly discreditable to him. It seems to us 
a series of attempts to saddle Sir George Grey with his own re- 
sponsibility in military affairs, and to impose his own authority on 
Sir George in political. Both he and Sir George Grey were at 
first combining to get more troops from England instead of seuding 
home any, but this the Colonial Government resolutely vetoed, 
What General Cameron could not or would not do with all his 
force, the colonial forces effected easily with but little, and that 
indirect, aid from the troops, and General Cameron was more 
savage than ever. Fortunately he is coming back with five of his 
petted regiments, and if it be true that the Governor has also sent 
in his resignation, the colony will be relieved of two heavy burdens 
at once. 


Owing in great measure to the incompetence of these high 
officers, the pecuniary liabilities of the colony are terrible. With 
a population of not very much above 100,000 English settlers 
they have an annual expenditure of 790,000/., and propose to raise 
a revenue of 750,0001., absolutely something like 7/. 10s. a head, 
We suppose that but for sales of wild land this would be practi- 
cally impossible. ‘The gold discoveries have contributed greatly to 
their means, and, we understand, a stamp duty, estimated to raise 
60,0001. to 70,0007, is to be imposed. ‘This is something like 
raising 15,000,000/. by a stamp duty in England ; but, again, we 
suppose, the stamp must be imposed on the sale of wild lands. 
After all is said, however, no colony ever struggled more manfully 
to meet its pecuniary engagements, and when we consider that 
half its liabilities are due to our own mismanagement in the 
Colonial and War Office, we should scarcely use the language 
which is common on the tongues of members of Parliament con- 
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cerning this eelouy. One of the measures of the new Ministry is | 
one to give the great Maori landowners a real influence, if they 
wish it, in the conduct of public affairs. 


‘The new King of Wurtemburg appears to be mad with the pride 
of caste. Lie recently ordered all citizm owners of opera box s | 
opposite his own seat to give them up, as he would have only | 
with him, and on the 15th inst. he pubd- | 


nobles sit face to faze 
salutes. All officers in the theatre when | 


lished a new code for 
His Majesty enters are to rise together, and again when the 
Queen follows him. The guards are to tura out in gool} 
time when the King passes, or the commandant will be held | 
responsible, and lest the soldiers should excuse themselves by 
saying they did not recogniz: the King, “exact photographs” of 
Ilis Majesty are to be hung up in all barrack-rooms, at the cost of 
the regiment. ‘The vanity and meanness of German Royalty are 
combined in that last clause in perfection, but the insult to the 
Wurtemburgers is not yet complete. To prevent all mistakes the 
soldiery are to salute every closed Court carriage, full or empty, an 
order absolutely identical in principle with that of Gesler, said to 
have produced the revolt of Switzerland from Austria. Unfor- 
tunately the Wurtemburgers are not Swiss, and will simply regard 
h of a martinet. 





their King as a trifle too muc 


On the 26th of Augast last an informer assured the police at 
Cork that one of the Fenian projects was to slay all Catholic 
priests, and particularly tar, burn, and kill the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cork, and was of course disbelieved. His statement 
was, however, privately recorded, and on the 17th October Francis 
Pettit, who had never seen this record, deposed that one William 
Kenny had on the 26th August told him that there was to be an 
indiscriminate slaughter of all priests, landlords, and Government 
employés, and all land was to be equally divided. That idea of the 
division of the land crops up everywhere in the evidence. The 
Ica Centre of the movement, one Mahoney, residing in New York, 
told a gentleman, who sent the fact tothe Times, that the grievance 
of Ireland was entail, which prevented the peasants from obtain- 
ing possession of the soil. Clearly the bribe to be offered to the 
masses was the soil—of which, as they fancy, they were dispossessed 
by the Cromwellian settlers. 

The agitation in Northern Germany in favour of unity appears 
to be rising fast. Not only have the Prussian Liberals, as we 
mentioned last week, refused to protest against the annexation of 
the Duchies to Prussia, but the deputies from the whole of North 
Germany unanimously refused to attend, upon the same ground- 
that Bismark alone could give them unity. It is said that the | 
Prussian Parliament will now support his foreign policy, and he 





lias actually induced Austria to join him in a letter to the Senate 
of Frankfort protesting against the formation of a permanent com- 
mittee of Liberal deputics, and threatening that if the Senate 
proved refractory ‘‘ other measures” would be adopted. It is 
reported on all hands that Austria will accept a pecuniary in- 
cemnity for Holstein, and the evidence certainly points to some 
tanding between the Kaiser and the King. 


seeret understat 





It appears that the project of Captain Hall, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, who is now searching for Captain Crozier, is to live among | 
the Innuits if necessary for years, to accompany them in their 
anital migrations, and to spread everywhere among the tribes de- 
scriptions of the men of whom he is in search. In fact he has | 
devoted his life entirely to the work, which, if it produces no other 
result, will give the world a complete knowledge of one of the | 
most secludel of tribes. The impression among the Innuits is | 
that Captain Crozier is not dead, but it is difficult to suppose that | 





. . a 
Almighty so great an instrument of good to the Church of Christ 
has himself died in peace, and found merey of the Lord.” It 


| “hambly” trusts that “ his ecclesiastical appointments reflected a 


blessing on his own soul.” We fear this is the gospel of works, 
The Record will finl no Cualvinistic authority for hoping for 
salvation by playing into the hands of the Calvinistic party. 

Th > Times vindicates Lord Palmerston from the charge of social 
levity in rather remarkable words, “ We, however,” it says, after 
hinting at the chargs, ‘who breathe a religion the Founder of 
wnich was set at naught for His social habit, because He came 
eating and drinking, may learn not to think the less of a states. 
man because of his geniality, his ready jest, and his open house,” 
We never heard of any one who did attack Lord Palmerston for 
geniality, jests, or open house. But surely to justify him on the 
ground of his imitating our Lord in this matter is a little profane. 
We can imagine many justifications that Lord Palmerston might 
have given for this way of life, if he had ever needed any,—but 
we do not think he would have said that he jested and was 
hospitable in order that he might follow in the steps of Christ. 
Yet if the Times’ needless apology for these special qualities 
means anything at all, it must mean that, so far at least, Lord 
Palmerston was Christ-like. We think that is not precisely the 
view of his social nature which would be taken by most men of 
the world. 

A Conservative demonstration came off at Castle Hedingham, 
Essex, on Friday last, at which Mr. Ducane made a very long 
speech. Tle had not much to say, but he mourned over the ex- 
pulsion of Major Beresford, called on the Tories to register, de- 
precated State payment for slaughtered cattle, thought the Con- 
servative party could resist attacks on the Church and revolu- 
tionary reform, believed that when Lord Palmerston died Mr. 
Gladstone would be “‘ unmuzzled” and chaoz would come again, 
demanded the repeal of the malt-tax as compensation for the 
Rinderpest, held that the triumph of the North proved nothing in 
favour of democracy, and quoted ‘Tennyson about the * land of old 
and just renown.” For a man who had nothing whatever to say 
it was really a most creditable performance, and though the House 
of Commons will not mistake Mr. Ducane for a coming Disraeli, 
Essex farmers possibly may. Why should they be more intelligent 
than their representative?—and he evidently makes that little 
mistake. 


The American correspondent of the Times has made a blunder 
which sent down Consols. On Monday a telegram appeared, 


| forwardel by him, asserting that Mr. Seward had received intel- 


ligence of a levy of recruits in Egypt for service in Mexico, and 
had forwarded to Paris a despatch in which he affirmed that the 
United States would not “ permit” the arrival of those troops, or 
any further reinforcements from France. On the following day 
Reuter’s telegram from New York announced, on “semi- 
official” authority, that no new action had been taken at 
Washington in Mexican affairs, and the impossibility of the 
original story was perceived. The letter repeating it there- 
fore fell dead, as did another erroneous telegram announcing 
that General Grant was declaring everywhere that ‘‘ France must 
be driven out of Mexico,” the said General being one of the most 
reticent of mankind. ‘The original error seems to have arisen 
from a mistake in the date of a despatch, Mr. Seward having 
twelve months ago informed Mr. Dayton that in the end the 
United States would object to an army of negroes from Egypt. 
The cholera has been severe this week both in Madrid and 


Paris. In the former city the deaths rose to 175 a day and the 











au educated white man who for ten years has supposed himself | seizures to 570, and 80,000 persons emigrated, but by the latest 
abandoned in those desolate regions can have survived the mental | accounts the disease was departing, the deaths having decreased to 
strain. | 33. In Paris the Government, though it has at last acknowledged 

ie thin: Meet thet Manes Meaihel against an opposite party | the existence of the epidemic, still declines to publish any rng 00 
a religious virtue? It prefaced its account of Lord Palmerston’s | Sat sedeapiae et: — “5 apes pepartnga — tel eng 
dangerous illness last Wednesday with these curious words, ‘ Lord | pene, grr Land a day. If this is even agrees 4 “ a 
Palmerston’s health has been remarkably good for some time past, | wee" rgienaet ie: Suis Rew Bean = ma —" anaes i ie ’ 
notwithstanding sinister rumours of illness, generally originating | and it sig Og pamtantpa bg usual apg great European cities, to 
alt Mees aie take he father to the thought!” As the ihdtes as. | be confine l to particular districts. No additional alarm has been 
count speaks of the attack of Thursday week only as ‘a relapse,” this | expressed in London, where the weather is rapidly becoming 
statement of the Record cannot be true, and must be a mere out- | ——— 
burst of that natural wish to believe in human evil appropriate to | Searcely a day now passes without some case of rick-burning 
a journal which desires to justify the sentence of all but universal | either in the Northern or Midland counties. In the latest, which 
damnation. _ | occurred at Bishampton, in Worcestershire, the property of the 

Yesterd«y the Record had forgotten all its malicious imputations | Duke d’Aumale, the Government have felt it necessary to offer 
on its contemporaries, and was indulging ‘a well-founded hope | a reward of 50/., which the farmers have doubled. It is said that 
that a statesman, who has been of late years in the bauds of the | the crime has become quite frequent in that county, where, how- 





cold. 
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ever, there is no especial distress. We would recommend farmers 
in the threatened districts to take one measure of prevention which, 
trivial as it seems, may occasionally arrest the malicious. As soon 
as the stacks are insured hang a board on them distinctly stating 
that fact, and so warn all incendiaries that the loss will not 


fall where they intend it should. 


The organs of the Brazilian Government are by no means over 
scrupulous. T hey have published a singularly noble letter from 
Estigarribia, brigadier-general in command of the smaller army of 
Paraguay, rejecting an offer of Flores to grant a capitulation. 
Estigarribia admits that he is lost, but ‘‘ honour and obedience 
alike command him to die rather than surrender the arms en- 
trusted to him for so noble a cause.” ile therefore fought on till 
half his army were killed, and so little touched were the slave- 
holders with his devotion that they suppressed the following para- 
graph of his letter :—‘‘ If your Excellencies show yourselves so 
zealous to give liberty to the Paraguayan people, why do you not 
begin by giving liberty to the unhappy negroes of Brazil, who 
compose the greatest part of your population, and who groan 
under the most hard and shocking slavery, in order to enrich some 
hundreds of grandees in the Empire, and to let them live in 
quxury?” That sentence did not suit the Brazilian Government at 
all, more especially as an extensive slave revolt had just broken 
out in Minas Geraes, the province where negroes are used up in 
hunting for diamonds. No attack has yet been made on the 
main Paraguayan army, which is well provisioned. 


Ina meeting’ at Ripon on Friday week Lord De Grey con- 
gratulated his audience on the popularity of Lord Palmerston’s 
Ministry, and hoped for the future approbation of the country for 
Lord Palmerston’s colleagues ; and Sir Charles Wood at the same 
time spoke of the cattle plague as ‘“ not affording any cause for 
great anxiety.” They could not of course anticipate either that 
‘‘the popularity of Lord Palmerston” would not cover any 
Ministry long, or that the anxiety felt by the best judges con- 
cerning the cattle plague would be so grave; but, though that 
was not their fault, the speeches they made read singularly short- 
sighted now. 


On the same evening Mr. Newdegate also addressed a dinner 
party of his constituents at Solihull, in North Warwickshire, and 
explained that his Conservatism was a Conservatism founded on the 
Constitution of 1688, and that Conservatism founded on any con- 
stitution of things previous to the Reformation was very wrong 
Conservatism, and Conservatism founded on any views of the 
Constitution as modern as 1865 was also very wrong Conser- 
vatism. He told his aulience that the Weekly Register, a Roman 
Catholic paper, had attacked parliamentary government, and “he 
rejoice in that confession, because it enabled them to see the secret 
adversary of sv many years, who had not yet venture] to express 
aloul the real feelings which animated him, and his [Mr. Newde- 
gate’s] combat against whom had been misunderstood, because his 
adversary always cloakel his meaning beneath something enabling 
the public to take a favourable view of his side of the question.” 
This is very mysterious language of Mr. Newdegate’s. He 
appears to mean that he has some subtle enemy who is opposing 
him in numberless forms, and whom he has caught at last with- 
out a disguise in the Weekly Register. Who does edit the Weekly 
Surely Mr. Newdegate does not mean us to suppose 


Re gis ler? 
Ile would never have written 


that it is the Adversary in person ? 
against parliaments—in England. 


Mr. Farnall, the Poor-Law Commissioner, who seems to be 
always selected by the Board when there is anything difficult to 
do, is trying to compel Lomlon parishes to carry out the House- 
less Poor Act. The Guardians of Bermondsey appear to be 
especiully refractory. Mr. Farnall told them the Board had 
power to imprison their officers if they would not obey, but all 
to no purpose. ‘The porter turns away some 150  houseless 
vagrants every week, whom the guardians are bound to take in, but 
though they have only 300 paupers in wards built for 700 they 
They are not bound, they say, to admit 
insist on 


will not admit them. 
wretcaes whom the low lodginghouses refuse, and 
picking and choosing among the destitute. Mr. Farnall suggested 
that they might issue tickets enabling the casuals to obtain beds 
elsewuers, but no, the guardians would do nothing, and it will be 
hecessary to wait for a new Act making them responsible as well 
az tir officers. Cannot the Board enable some * casual” to 
apply for an injunction from the Queen’s Bench compelling the 
guardians to obey an Act of Parliament? Men who do not care 
if persous entrusted to their charge die of cold and hunger, are 


not likely to be much influenced by punishment inflicted on their 
officers. 

The last new constitution is a Federal one. A Mr. Jones has 
persuaded the seven chiefs of the Feejees to combine and elect a 
chief, who for certain purposes shall rule the group, while each 
minor magnate remains independent within his own territory. 
Intestine war is strictly forbidden, and, if the five chiefs who do 
not want to fight will fight the two who do, may possibly be pre- 
vented. ‘I'he Feejees have started a flag, which is just now more 
important than a constitution, inasmuch as any pirate legally pro- 
vided with that flag would be able to attack the ships of any 
power upon whom it may suit the Feejees to dec!are war. 


Lord George Manners has made a new suggestion in re the 
Rinderpest to the Newmarket Farmers’ Club. He wished to put 
a high duty on all cattle imported from abroad, but leave meat to 
come in free. This, he thought, would prevent the introduction 
of diseased beasts without diminishing the supply of meat to the 
public. In summer it would extinguish the supply, and at all 
times it would impair the quality of the meat sold. The graziers 
do not buy animals ready for the butcher, but lean beasts to fat- 
ten. Lean bullock exposed for three days on a steamer’s deck is 
not nice, as Lord Manners would find if he ever ate any. 


The members of the Town Council of Sheffield seem inclined to 
behave very well about Sheffield babies. They have appointed a 
committee to verify the shocking stateme:uts contained in the 
report of the Factory Commissioners, and are almost unanimous 
in their approval of an Act prohibiting the employment of 
young children in their trade. One member stated that in 
the crinoline trade children of both sexes were worked night 
after night, dining at midnight, and were then turned into 
the streets—a statement receivel with cries of ‘ Shame.” 
Another said it was a disgrace to any master to employ 
children under nine years old, and only one even extenuated 
the over-work. This was Mr. Ironside, chairman, if we are 
not mistaken, of that Foreign Affairs Committee which every 
now and then lectures the Foreign Office with such unction. 
The report of the committee will probably supplement that of 
the Commission, and we do hope when the question comes on 
tle {ome Secretary will at least consider the possibility of 
prohibiting all paid labour by children under ten. 


Cholera has so arrested business in Gibraltar that nearly 2,000 
persons are out of work, and the residents are raising subscriptions 
to find them food. Messrs. Burns and Maclvor of Romford 
receive subscriptions in England, which seem really to be required. 


Mr. Secretary M’Culloch has published the actual state of the 
American debt. ‘Taking five dollars to the pound, it was on the 
Ist of October 548,989,000/., bearing an interest of 27,505,000L., or 
very nearly the interest of our own debt. The capital of the 
debt .had been reduced nearly 2,548,000/. and the interest by 
100,000/. since the statement of the Ist of September. 


The Consol market during the greater part of the week has ruled 
firm, and an advance of about one-eighth per cent. has taken place 
On Saturday last the Three per Cents. left off at 
88} i for money, and 89} 4 for account. Yesterday the closing 
prices were:—For transfer, 89 to 89}; for time, 89} 3. The 
minimum rate of discount at the Bank of England remains at 7 
In the open market the lowest price for money is 6} 
per cent. The stock of bullion here is 12,789,958/., at Paris, 
17,244,276!. The reserve of notes and coin at the Bank of 
England is 5,121,7180 

The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 
Securities yesterday an on Friday week :— 

~~ Briday, October 13. Friday, October 20. 
oe oe 195 ay 19} 


in prices, 


per cent. 


Greek oe oe ee a 
Do. Coupons. es o. - - 7 = 
Mexican ° ee 25, ° 255 
Spanish Passive = «+ ° 29 29; 
Do. Certificates oe ° iM _- 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe ee Tu 71h 
* ” 1562.. * oe oe. 7 ° 7 

» Consolidés,, oe oe ~~ ” 433 43} 


The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Briday, October 13. Friday, — 20. 
i me 127 mm 30 





Caledonian .. oe oe ee . 3 
Great Kasteru ee 47h ° 47 
Great Northern .. oe ee 131 ° 130 
Great Western... oe os se ° 64} ° 64 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 43 oe 42 
Lancasuire and Yorkshire oe ee ee 121 oe 121 
London and Brighton . o wh os 105 ee 104 
London and North-Westeru oe es ee la4 oo 125 
London and South-Westerao ee . om 95 ° 96 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe os 33 39 
Midiend .. «© ce ce ce 125} + 1255 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 

GREAT historic figure has disappeared from English 
political life with the death of Lord Palmerston ; and 
when we have said this we have by no means expressed a 
merely imaginative or sentimental sense of loss, for in losing 
the recognition and distinct significance which attach to 
great names, England unquestionably loses also power. What 
it would be to a private person to find the meaning of his past 
life, however insignificant, suddenly obliterated from the 
minds of his acquaintances,—what it would be to us as a 
nation were the influence of our statesmen suddenly reduced 
to the same level as that of the American Johnsons, Sewards, 
Welleses, and Stantons, the stroke of whose pens can move 
indeed a physical power almost as great, if not greater than 
our own, but whose names carry with them as yet no 
associations much more persuasive than so many labels 
for the intelligent engineers of enormous trains of physical 
force,—that it is in part, though only, of course, in part, 
when the man who embodied to other nations, far more 
than any half-dozen of our statesmen, our recent political 
history and national aims, vanishes from the scene. England 
is not weakened except by losing the judgment and experience 
of one man, but the impression which the name of England 
makes on the minds of other Courts, Cabinets, and peoples 
suddenly shrinks in fulness of meaning, becomes a blanker 
assemblage of political possibilities, stirring fewer memories 
and exciting less distinct expectations than before. Think 
only what Lord Palmerston represented in relation to English 
foreign policy. To Belgium he stood in the attitude of political 
parent, and it is said, with what truth we do not know, that 
the name of Belgium was on his lips during the occasional 
wandering of his last few hours of exhaustion; to Greece 
he stood somewhat in the position of ‘‘ those fathers of 
our flesh’? who take the right of chastening what they 
have in some measure called into existence. To Por- 
tugal he represented the services of a generous guardian and 
of a steady enemy to one of her most detestable usurpers; 
to Spain, the friend of Spanish freedom and Spanish in- 
dependence against the overwhelming influence of France; to 
Italy he represented the warmest sympathies with her national 
aspirations, and a share by no means insignificant in the eleva- 
tion of the Piedmontese monarchy and arms to a position in 
Europe from which it became possible to strike a blow for 
unity ; to Austria he represented a curious mixture of tradi- 
tions, some of them conciliatory, many of them menacing, all 
of them didactic; to Turkey he was as ‘“‘the shadow of a 
great rock,” saving her from imminent destruction ; to Russia 
he was a once defeated, often thwarted, but on the whole a 
formidable and triumphant foe ; to Prussia a stumbling-block 
and an offence; to France an ally who had once and again gained 
her influence in Europe, who knew her strength and greatly 
valued her aid, but who never hesitated to countermine 
her intrigues and revenge her breaches of faith when 
he found her betraying the popular cause on behalf of which 
he had sought her alliance. In all these countries the name 
of England recalled immediately the actions and the wishes 
of Palmerston, and when there was talk of the purposes of 
England the chief element in their calculations was the pro- 
bable state of mind of him whom we have lost. There are 
no doubt others remaining, one at least whose name is often 
on their lips, and with some of whose views they are 
familiar; but in losing Lord Palmerston we have lost a 
real part of our acknowledged significance in the councils 
of Europe, and shall exercise, at first, less influence over the 
imagination even of statesmen in foreign Courts than we have 
wielded for the last half-century. And for the most part, we 
believe, though not perhaps completely, the foreign influence 
we have thus lost wasa useful and wholesome influence, which 

gave us much power for good and little for evil. 

It is true, however, of Lord Palmerston, as of most of the 
historic figures of the political era to which he belonged, that 
the very education and the very qualities which fitted him 
to exercise a wide influence abroad, diminished the depth of 
his influence over home affairs. The politicians to whom nations 
are habitually the units of calculation rarely base their view of 
the reciprocal duties of different elements of the same nation on 
the highest grounds. They are so accustomed to those larger 


and vaguer principles of expediency, like ‘ balance of power’ 
for instance, on which alone, in the absence of positive con- 
tracts, you can build international policy, that they are always 
in danger of overlooking the minuter and closer relations of 
interdependence between the various constituents of the 





same national society and State, which give rise to the higher 
sentiments of political justice and equity. Lord Palmerston’s 
political character was moulded in what we may call the in- 
ternational period, before the end of the great war, when 


politics meant almost the same as policy. The feeling for the 
deeper obligations between various classes, founded less on 
mere interest than on the knowledge of the mutual injuries. 
each is capable of inflicting, and the mutual help each ig 
capable of giving to the other, came later, when the more 
superficial but more noisy quarrels of the nations had been 
partly settled. Lord Palmerston always applied the easier 
principle of external expediency to these deeper and narrower 
questions. ‘‘ Although I wish the Catholic claims to be con. 
sidered,” he said as early as 1813, “J never will admit these 
claims to stand upon the ground of right. To maintain that the 
Legislature of a country has not the right to impose such 
political disabilities on any class of the community as it may 
deem necessary for the welfare and safety of the whole, would 
be to strike at once at the fundamental principles on which 
civilized government is founded. If I thought the Catholics 
were asking for their rights, I for one would not go into com- 
mittee.”’ So, too, when the question of Reform came on, he 
was always for giving a little, early, in order to prevent the. 
demand for much, later on. ‘‘I supported all the proposals. 
for limited reform,” he said, ‘‘ because I clearly foresaw that 
if they were refused we should be obliged to have recourse to 
wider and more extensive changes,” and the same line of policy 
—policy in the Foreign-Office sense—was always taken by Lord 
Palmerston in discussing the questions of the deepest interest 
touching constitutional reform. [fence the grasp he had of 
home affairs, and the influence he exercised in relation to 
them, was much slighter than that of some of his younger col- 
leagues, To the end,—indeed never more than during the 
Ministry closed by his death,—Lord Palmerston carried him- 


‘self towards domestic questions in the same diplomatic 


attitude,—rather weighing the strength of the demand for 
change, and the price of satisfying that demand, than entering 
into its intrinsic justice. Hence he never yet was the repre- 
sentative of any intense or even eager party, on domestic 
questions. A mild reformer so loug as the malaise of society 
due to electoral abuses was vividly distinguishable, he was a 
cypher in the great Reform agitation; a mild free trader, 
with very clear perceptions of the general argument on which 
free trade rested, he never took high ground enough to be 
otherwise thun a cypher in the great free-trade agitation. He 
was a statesman of the telescopic school rather than the micro- 
scopic; who grasped the sweeping outlines, but never went 
deeply enough into the organic relations of vital domestic ques- 
tions to satisfy the strong feelings and intense perceptions of 
those who discussed them on the basis of right and wrong. The 
study of wide international questions is scarcely a good pree 
paratory school for the narrower, deeper, more concrete 
politics of a nation in rapid growth. Lord Palmerston first. 
gained the ascendant when the nation became an undivided 
unit in time of war and all interior questions had been laid 
to rest. And during peace he kept it, chiefly because the 
peace was an armed peace, in which external and international 
relations were of far more importance than the interior rela- 
tions of class with class. 

And the same training which determined his province as a 
statesman, determined also his peculiar power. He was above 
all things a masculine, lucid man of the world, appealing to 
men’s interests and honour rather than either their passions, 
conscience, or their sentiments. There was a good hard grain in 
everything he said and every thing he did. What a public school 
boy is to a homebred boy, that was Lord Palmerston to most 
other English politicians. Nothing was more character- 
istic than the way he pushed aside considerations which 
he thought womanish. When Mr. Disraeli in 1859 com- 
plained of the language used towards the Tory Government 
as ungenerous or unfuir,—Lord Palmerston asked if they were 
a pack of children, to come whining because they had received 
the usual blows of party fight instead of giving back as good 
as they got. When he was charged in 1848 with neglecting 
the old alliances of Eugland, he replied sharply, ‘‘ As to the 
romantic notion that nations or governments are much or per- 
manently influenced by friendships, and God knows what, why 
I say that those who maintain those romantic notions, and apply 
the intercourse of individuals to the intercourse of nations, are 
indulging in a vain dream. The only thing which makes one 
government follow the advice and yield to the counsel of 
another is the hope of benefit to accrue from adopting it, or 
the fear of the cousequences of opposing it.” And he acted 
on the principle. He was sometimes given credit for an 
extravagantly French policy because it was his first policy, 
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and his last, and because he thought it our interest to be the 
first to recognize Louis Napoleon after the coup d'état. But 
no English statesman ever gave France harder blows, or shook 
her off more easily when he saw that she showed no respect 
for this country’s interests. No pet methods of interna- 
tional action were ever allowed to override the clear, bold 
counsels of policy. ord Palmerston was not a man 
to let his favourite instruments mould his ends. No doubt 
he stuck by the acts of his subordinates on principle,— 
for he knew that he could never get masculine and indepen- 
dent agents if he disowned all their errors and availed him- 
self only of their hits. The seme necessity which makes 
fidelity to personal engagements the first point in the world’s 
code of honour, made it one of the first in Lord Palmerston’s 
code of policy. But though he would defend an agent who 
had blundered in the due exercise of his responsibility, he 
never allowed a mere mode of action to influence him after it 
had ceased to be efficient. He threw over a useless alliance 
with as much alacrity as if the language of friendship, which 
between nations only covered decently, he thought, the 
promptings of national self-interest, had never been used. 

The same habit of mind, however, which made him 
thus bold, decisive, and vigorous in dealing with the 
clear interests of men, gave a certain baldness and in- 
efficiency to his style in dealing with those half-moral, 
half sentimental sides of life, which press themselves upon the 
public speaker. Nothing could afford a greater contrast than 
speeches of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, on any sub- 
ject whatever, say, Italy, or commerce, or peace. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s speech was, so to say, all skeleton,—the dry bones of 
clear self-interest just peeping through a little ineffective 
flesh of oratorical terms. Mr. Gladstone’s is all living nerve 
and tissue, with perhaps even too little indication of the 
hard bone beneath. This it was that made Lord Palmerston’s 
not unfrequent theological dissertations and eloquent moral 
sentiment so grotesque; when, for instance, the Catholic dis- 
abilities were repealed, he said that the labours of that session 
would form ‘‘a monument—not of the crime or ambition of 
man—not of the misfortunes or convulsions of society—but of 
the calm and deliberate operation of Benevolent Wisdom watch- 
ing the good of the human race.” Lord Palmerston’s feeling 
was always bald. There was no natural growth of sentiment 
abont public questions in his mind, and when the conventions 
of society required something of that sort to be said, he said 
it with a schoolboy’s vague general impressions of the ‘ sort 
of thing” that was wanted. But his humour was not bald, 
for it was a compound of perfect ease and presence of mind 
with real enjoyment of the give and take of society. A Prime 
Minister who, though not without aristocratic hauteur, could 
put off, or rather who never put on, the grandeur of State, who 
not only had no shade of the late Sir Robert Peel’s middle-class 
pompousness, but felt all the lively personal situations in the 
House of Commons as if they were opportunities for good- 
humoured enjoyment in his own private circle, could not but 
have a rare fascination of his own. No great Minister except 
himself would have thought of putting down a tiresome cate- 
chist like Mr. Darby Griffith when he inquired if a junior 
Lordship of the Treasury were really vacant, and if it was Her 
Majesty’s intention to fill it up, by replying gravely that it was 
no doubt vacant, that it was certainly Her Majesty’s inten- 
tion to fill it up, and then in mimic telegraph suddenly offer- 
ing to place it at his disposal if he could be bought at that 
price. No public man of equally hard grain had ever so much 
real vivacity. 

He was stronger than the men who survive him. To him 
the world had been really a public school, and it had made 
him what he was by its discipline. Cooler and more sagacious 
than Lord Derby, fur more solid and more sane than Mr. 
Disraeli, less petty and more generous than Lord Russell, 
sounder and keener than Mr. Gladstone, England will surely 
have occasion to regret his hardy mind and high spirit. A gene- 
ration of more limited, more sensitive, and perhaps richer- 
minded statesmen will possibly succeed him, but a bolder 
historic figure will scarcely find its place among English 
statesmen of the second order, than that of the great Minister 
we have lost. 


: THE VACANT PREMIERSHIP. 

T will be weeks, it may be months, before the magnitude 
of the event of Wednesday is fully apprehended by the 
country. Itis not simply Lord Palmerston who has died, 
but a Ministry which has expired, a cycle of political history 
which has come to a termination. Lord Palmerston repre- 
sented, indeed he by himself almost was the political inter- 
regnum, the period which divided the active past from the 








yet more active future. Whig by position and Tory by 
prepossessions, aristocrat in grain yet the favourite of the 
middle class, distrustful of popular sovereignty yet trusted by 
the body of the people, he was of all statesmen the one for an 
interregnum in ideas—the coachman who could best hold the 
reins in the middle of a “ block” which demanded careful 
driving, but no high speed of progress. His function ends 
with the man who performed it so well. Even before he died 
there were signs abroad that the pause in affairs was drawing 
to a close, and now that he is gone there is no one who could 
fill his special position, even if the nation desired to see it 
filled. There is no one on whom his mantle has descended, 
no one who can rule, and rule satisfactorily, without appeal- 
ing to ideas, or exciting hopes, or moving forward, or 
moving backwards, or doing anything except meet skilfully 
the home or foreign emergency of the hour, no one for whom 
Tories will vote, yet whom Liberals are unwilling to displace. 
The bond between parties was his life, with his life it has 
fallen through, and once again the old combatants, whose 
struggles have lasted centuries and their truces years, the 
advocates of change and the admirers of the past, descend 
ungloved into the arena. By a strange irony of circum- 
stances peace ends with the life of one who was a man of war 
from his youth up, and as the figure of the great advocate of 
peace becomes more visible before the crowd, the struggle 
begins to recommence. ‘The lull is over, and already all men 
are arguing eagerly on the fitness of leaders for the coming 
campaign, arguing all the more bitterly because there exists, 
to the rage of one side and the gratification of the other, one 
fixed datum. Speculate as they may and combine as they 
will, one unalterable fact remains patent to all politicians— 
the key of the crisis is the position which Mr. Gladstone chooses 
to take or can be prevailed on to accept. The section of his 
party which decries him, the section which distrusts him, the 
section which fears him, each while proposing its own com- 
bination admits,—angrily, or reluctantly, or wearily, it may 
be, but still fully,—that without Mr. Gladstone a progressive 
Ministry cannot now be formed. 

He ought therefore logically to be the head of the Govern- 
ment, which without him could have no existence, and were 
he a self-seeking statesman he might, in spite of all opposing 
circumstances, grasp the great prize at once. He has simply 
to say, as Sir Robert Peel once said, “I will not serve 
again,” and every Ministry which has not him for its 
head, except Lord Derby’s, must collapse, his colleagues 
must cheerfully or sullenly choose whether they will 
yield the victory to their rival or their foes. Karl Russell, 
Lord Granville, the Duke of Somerset, Lord Clarendon, 
name whom you will—and it is a melancholy sign that no 
commoner save Mr. Gladstone is so much as named—his one 
essential condition will still be that Mr. Gladstone shall lead 
the Lower House. The man whom every competitor says 
must be second may if he pleases be first, and not to please 
argues no small magnanimity. ‘The leadership of the House 
of Commons is often said to be equivalent to the Premiership, 
but it is not. Lord Palmerston himself declared that cus- 
tom had created a constitutional distinction, which he defined 
before a Committee of the House of Commons nearly in these 
words :—‘' If the Premier differs with his colleagues they re- 
sign, but he does not,’’ and the office carries with it even 
more than is involved in the exercise of this highest patronage. 
The Premier, unless utterly weak, gives the tone to the 
Government, represents it abroad, is at home credited if not 
with its separate measures, at least with its general direction, 
can always moderate the initiative he may be compelled to 
accept. When he is really strong as Lord Palmerston was 
strong, as Mr. Gladstone would be strong, he does in 
fact do what he seems to do, and to resign the prospect 
of the one luxury of statesmen—visible initiative power, 
requires in a statesman conscious of strength no light 
self-control. We believe that it will be displayed by Mr. 
Gladstone, and that for the interest alike of the count 
and the Liberal party it is better it should be display 
The want of the country is not only a strong and progressive 
Minister, but a strong and progressive Government, and a 
Cabinet in which Mr. Gladstone's policy is tempered by that 
of men sounder on foreign politics, on clerical questions, and 
possibly on the franchise, will possess a strength which his 
own Ministry would lack. It may not be more moderate but 
it will seem more moderate to the country, and men are ruled 
by their impressions at least as much as by their experience. 
Even strong Liberals feel that to see every Continental paper 
announcing that ‘the policy of abstention has triumphed 
in England,” America suspicious of the man who declared 
her already dismembered, the High Church exulting in its 
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prospects of patronage, and workmen demanding household suf- | war on France. For the despatch about French reinforee- 
frage, as “promised” by the First Minister, would be draw- | ments to Mexico palmed off in some strange way upon the 
backs to their pleasure at their leader’s accession to power. | Times’ correspondent amounted to nothing less than that. For 
They want his ideas to rule, and not his crotchets. As it is | years past the diplomacy of Europe has forgiven to that of 
certain that no subordinate could temper the policy of Mr. | America a certain blunt directness and harsh lucidity of 
Gladstone as Premier, he must have a chief, and there are, if we statement which in the servants of a monarchy would 
set aside vague speculations, but three probable names—Earl | have been thought insulting, but in those of a republic was 
Russell, Lord Granville, and the Duke of Somerset, and of the | held with some bitterness to be wnly cliaracteristic. My 
three Ear] Russell is foremost in the race. He has been Premier, | Seward has once or twice availed himself of that privilege 
he is the natural chief of the great Whig connection still so to its full extent, lecturing European statesmen with the 
powerful in the House, he is trusted by sections of the | malicious frankness which friends who at heart are not friendly 
Liberals who distrust Mr. Gladstone—for example, the Non- | are so apt to display. But there are limits of language which 
eonformists—and he can, if any man can, temper the exercise | American statesmen are no more willing to pass than Euro. 
of his great colleague’s strength. Mr. Gladstone, moreover, | pean statesmen to overlook, and in the despatch attributed to. 
may serve without discredit under a statesman who held high Mr. Seward on the Mexican reinforcements those limits were 
office before he himself had a beard, whose reputation is still | altogether left behind. An Emperor of the French told that 
high throughout Europe, and with whose ends at least, | another power will not “ permit” the despatch of reinforce- 
if not his means, he himself cordially agrees. The Duke of | ments to a French army must despatch them, or confess de- 
Somerset, though frequently named in political circles, would | feat before he has been attacked, and when the Emperor is a 
be a surprise to the publie, and would require, to be thoroughly | Napoleon there is no doubt as to the alternative he will choose, 
efficient, a leader of the Lower House less independent than Mr. | Indeed he would have no option in the matter. France as q 
Gladstone, while to Lord Granville, so often named, there may | country distrusted the Mexican expedition, dislikes the outlay 
be one fatal objection. Self-abnegation has limits, and it is by | on Mexico, and dreads a war with the United States in which 
no means certain that either Mr. Gladstone or Earl Russell |if she has little to fear except the loss of an army she has 
could consent to serve under one who, however popular, has nothing whatever to gain, but France is not prepared to 
been distinguished rather as courtier than statesman, and who} accept orders from any power in existence, nor until 
is younger than himself both in years and in office. There is | defeated from any combination of powers. The simple 
an etiquette in official as in private life, which it is often pain- | publication of such a despatch would rouse the French 
ful to disregard, and the heaven-born general who gives way | sentiment of national honour to a point at which all defects 
at once to seniority often frets under a supersession by favour, |in the Imperial policy would be forgotten in the urgent 
however purely nominal. Earl Russell would seem to be | demand for satisfaction. The American Government knows 
the inevitable Premier, and a Russell-Gladstone Cubinet, sup- | all that at least as well as we do, and the despatch therefore, 
ported at once by the old Whigs, the ‘‘ Liberals” properly so | had it been written, could have had no intention except to 
called, and the Radicals ought to be able, and would be able, | provoke a war of which no man can perceive the immediate 
to fuce the great defection certain to follow Lord Palmerston’s | object. Is it to defend the Monroe doctrine? That is neither 
decease. They will be all the more able if Mr. Gladstone in- | safer nor less safe because President Johnson, refusing to re- 
sists upon carrying into the Cabinet some strength besides his | cognize Maxmilian, awaits a more favourable time for acccler- 
own, if the junction of Peelites and Whigs which gave us|ating his departure. Is it conquest? The youth of the 
Lord Palmerston’s Government becomes a junction of Whigs | South has been exhausted in the scarcely-ended struggle, and. 
with Mr. Gladstone’s friends. The secret of power lies there | it is to the South onl# that Mexico could add new political 
now, as it lay in the time of Pitt, in a union between the | resources. The North, already divided on the claims of four 
Liberal aristocracy, or hereditary Whigs, and the repre- | millions of black men to political power, certainly does not 
sentatives of the mass of the people. Their alliance, when- | desire to supplement that embarrassment by the claims of 
ever it has occurred, has always proved irresistible, and /six millions of brown men. Is it war for its own sake, 
the opportunity for such alliance is now at hand. It is sug-|as a means of internal conciliation? President Johnson, 
gested that the country will prefer a minimum of change, that | Southern as he is, is scarcely likely to alienate the West, 
in fact the Premiership alone needs to be filled, and this might | which is hungering for labour and freedom of export, in 
be good policy, if the majority secured for Lord Palmerston | order that the South may recommence the Civil War with 
could be relied on for his successor. It is, however, nearly | some prospect of success? Or is it in order to repudiate with 
certain that it cannot, and the new Premier will be wise to | a decent pretext of insolvency? The Southern members may 
take the opportunity afforded by a great event to form a_| be ready to decree such a confiscation, but Yankees are not 
Ministry which shall be recognized by the country and by | the people to commence a war in order to deprive themselves 
Europe as a strong one. There is a necessity for new blood, | of the possibility of carrying it on. They like victory, those men, 
and the House of Commons, impatient of the preference | as well as we others. 1s popular caprice the sole motive? If 
shown to the Lords when the Premicr sat on its benches, is | tho war has established a single fact, it is that the popular 
not likely to endure the absence of the Ministers for War, | will has too little power over the Presidential Government, 
Foreign Affairs, and the Navy, and of the Premier besides. | that the White House does not respond quickly enough to the 
Mr. Gladstone will require debating support in the Commons, | changes in publie sentiment, that the President instead of 
support which in any serious emergency neither Sir George | being a “ mandatory,” as the French Republicans used to 
Grey nor Sir Charles Wood is competent to give. Some re-|say, is only too effective a leader. The immeuse body of 
organization is inevitable, and we trust that in making it the | waverers follow the cue given them from Washington so 
new Premier will consider nothing except the right of the | obediently, that Connecticut refuses the suffrage to negroes in 
country to the ablest Government obtainable, and of the party | opposition to al] her own principles, because Mr. Johnson 
to a complete representation. Past services demand consider- | thinks refusal will smooth the way to reconstruction. Con- 
ation whenever it is clearly proved that they do not stand in | cede that the North is elated with success, so elated that it 
the way of that first of national interests—a Government which | believes it can accomplish all things, and still there is no in- 
can rely on the support of the House of Commons. ducement to seek another immediate victory. 

We believe that it is possible if prejudice is once we 
P | aside, if we once begin to believe that Americans are governe 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF AMERICA. | like other people, - theie interests, and their fone 8 and 
OPULAR delusions are very hard to kill. In spite of the | their common sense, to understand as much of the foreign 
experience of the Civil War, of the surrender of Mason | policy of America as of that of any other great nation. The 
and Slidell, of the terrible persistency displayed during three | “‘ mob power” so often talked about simply does not exist, 
years of constant defeat, thousands of Englishmen still believe | and the private ideas or wishes of Mr. Seward or President 
that the American Government is a creature of the popular | Johnson will no more make war than the private ideas of 
will, has neither purpose, nor authority, nor statesmanship, | Napoleon or M. Drouyn De Lhuys. There can be no doub 
eau calculate no chances, anticipate no dangers, exhibit | that the war has awakened Americans to a keener perception 
neither patience nor self-respect. Nothing short of a pre- of their own national power, just as the revolutionary war 
judice like this, of a belief, that is, independent at once of | awakened Englishmen. ‘here can be as Jittle that it has 
fact and argument, could have induced men otherwise well | created a new impression of the seriousness of war, a novel 
if » ned to believe that President Johnson, with his army just | dislike to the burdens it produces, a fresh inclination to con- 
disbanded, his sailors just paid off, his Treasury just opening | sider well whether the object is worth the cost. A man may 
the last authorized loan, the South still full of suffering, and | be strong enough to swim in boots, but still boots do not 
the West still crying for labour, had, without the smallest | increase his strength. Under the influence of those two 
new provocation, selected the approach, of winter to declare | feelings the Government, whatever its policy or whatever its 
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dopt a somewhat haughtier tone, 
a somewhat more interfering attitude, and a very much graver 
policy of international intercourse. With the new power has 
come also a new sense of responsibility, and we shall, we 
believe, for the future see in the policy of the Union more of 
the decision, forbearance, and steadiness of European states- 
manship. Individual opinions, and class prejudices, and even 

ersonal theories will still have their weight, as they have 
in Europe, but the current will be both deeper and less 
noisy. An injury or an insult will be avenged more strongly, 
a war commenced with greater hesitation. Internal affairs, 
again, instead of becoming simpler have grown more compli- 
cated; there are more obstacles to rash external decisions than 
ever there were before. There is a legend that President 
Madison declared war on England while playing at chess, but 
President Johnson has to consider how Southern prosperity 
is to be re-invigorated without markets, how the West 
would bear the stoppage of immigration, how the people 
whose currency is still one-third below par will endure 
further taxation and expense. He has to think if he invades 
Canada whether he wauts three millions more of disaffected 
whites, if he enters Mexico how he is to control six millions 
more of disaffected coloured folk. It is impossible for him to act 
on impulse, even were he impulsive, and to attempt now a 
work which can be performed at any time, or to attempt it 
without preparation, would be impulsive to foolishness. ‘To 
fight England now would be to fight France also, for Napoleon 
is sure to seize on the only opportunity of realizing his ideas ; 
to fight France now he must organize a rew fleet just as the 
old one is dismissed, and reconstruct an army scarcely dis- 
banded. On the other hand, nothing whatever is lost to the 
Union by waiting. The compensation claims can be pro- 
tracted for ever, and England and America have too many 
points of contact not to make war when really desired by 
either side an easy possibility, On the other hand, nothing 
that Maximilian can do can make Mexico strong enough to 
defend herself against the Union, nothing can happen to 
Napoleon to make him more willing to protect Mexico 
than he now is, when protection is a vital necessity to 
the new régime. Time is all on the side of the Union, 
which does not expect to grow weaker, but stronger, and 
time therefore its rulers are almost certain to take. They 
may desire to punish England for neutrality, or France for 
invading Mexico, but with their new conviction of strength 
and novel steadiness of policy they will be more ready than 
ever to postpone those great undertakings. 

That is all into which politicians need inquire, all into 
which, had America a separate language, they would dream of 
inquiring. Who thinks of speculating for State purposes on 
the policy France may pursue when the Empire has passed 
away, or of inquiring in what temper Russia may be four or 
five years hence? It is sufficient that France at present has 
neither cause for war nor interest in waging it, that Russia 
cannot as yet attempt the conquest of India. When 
France has cause she may fight, but the circumstances 
will not be those of toeday; before Russia is prepared 
any change in our position or hers may have occurred, 
To reason as from a fixed fact that America will disturb the 
world and throw back civilization simply because she may 
hereafter find a favourable opportunity is not only unwise, 
but is a want of wisdom we never show in observing the 
movements of any other power. We never suppose that a 
Frenchman will cut off his nose to spite his face, and why 
should the far shrewder Yankee do it? To talk of national 
bitterness as the only cause of war is opposed to all facts. 
England and France were as jealous from 1815 to 1851 as 
England and America are now, and still the peace was kept ; 
Germans and French are more contemptuous, and still both 
countries refrain from conflict. A struggle of course may 
come,—after the sudden development of new military power it 
usually does come,—but to consider that because it may come 
therefore a great power will choose the exact moment most 
inconvenient to itself, is to deny the existence of foresight in 
the management of public affairs. We believe that the 
governing class in the United States feels keenly the value 
of two or three years of rest, and that until harmony has 
been restored within, it intends to avoid foreign war. To look 
beyond that for policy is simply to calculate without data. 


own inclinations, is sure to a 





THE FUTURE OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


ILERE are signs abroad, if we do not misinterpret the 
facts which every now and then rise to the surface, that 
English Nonconformists are beginning to feel a weariness of 
heir own organization. Leading men among them are very 





warily aud carefully suggesting ideas, discussing projeets, 
hinting doubts, which if they spread and become popular 
will involve serious changes in the very principles of their 
system. For some years past, it may be from sympathy with 
the political reaction against democracy, it may be from the 
deepening influence of culture, and it may also be from the 
dissatisfaction of a disappointed experience, the most culti- 
vated men of the sects have expressed a growing impatience 
of the mode of election to the ministry. It is too absolutely 
democratic, too completely in the hands of a numerical 
majority, not always competent to exercise the power. Men 
of education weary of listening to discourses addressed to 
the difficulties of half a century ago, fret under manners which 
seem to the great body of a congregation the perfection of affa- 
bility, and are openly disgusted with the vagaries in which 
isolated congregations are occasionally apt to indulge. Man 
of the ablest ministers share the sentiments of the most culti- 
vated among their audience, for the grievances which only 
annoy the latter press with terrible weight upon themselves. 
It is they who have to bear first of all the intrusions which 
the majority make upon individual independence, their con- 
victions which are trampled upon by deacons often selected 
for their secular influence alone, their professional pride 
which is wounded by the equality claimed by the most 
ignorant of mankind in right of a country “ call.” Humility 
is a Christian virtue no doubt, but all the same the pastor of 
a great Baptist congregation in Bloomsbury who can under- 
stand Renan doves not feel that the pastor of a Suffolk village 
congregation who believes the ‘* Karthen Vessel’’ to be semi- 
inspired is honestly his equal, and does not at heart 
like the lie of acting as if he did. Being English, he sceks 
a remedy for his grievance, and the possibility of limiting 
the power of congregations without abandoning the principle 
of Congregationalism is therefore discussed both by clergy and 
educated laity, with the half-avowed sympathy which springs 
of a common disgust. Naturally in their strait their eyes 
turn with a novel tolerance towards the only Church which 
seems to combine a hatred of the Episcopate—originating in 
past-away wrongs, but almost indelible—with an organization 
almost as independent of popular control. They lean half 
consciously more and more towards the Presbyterian form of 
church government, as one which, while leaving each con- 
gregation its independence, still reduces that independence 
within certain constitutional limits. Suppose the class from 
which ministers could be chosen were strictly limited, and 
limited as we now limit civil servants, by vigorous ex- 
amiuation in secular attainments. That is done in both the 
Scotch Churches, and Mr. Haycroft, in a very able paper read 
before the annual meeting of the Baptist Union, advised the 
churches holding that creed to adopt it also. Six or eight years of 
training would he thought not to be at all too much—the time 
seems borrowed from Scotland—and though one or two of his 
elders criticized, or even spoke “faithfully,’’—Jlaice, abusively, 
—about his want of practical knowledge, there was sympathy 
in his audience. An educational limit would raise the Order, 
and orders when they are useful like to be raised. Or, if the 
choice cannot be limited by fixed rules of instruction —which 
is difficult while there are still ministers, and very effvctive 
ministers, who hold human learning a snare—suppose some 
central Board is entrusted with a veto. In America that has 
been done, the Congregationalists having created a Council, 
apperently of ministers alone, which has a right of advice, 
which expects its advice to be heard, and which in practice 
is so obediently heard that it exercises a very decided 
veto on election. hat practice does not visibly impair the 
rights of the congregation, it only puts a barrier in the way 
of unfitness, and Dr. Vaughan, perhaps of all men alive the 
one who best represents the Nonconformists who are con- 
scious of the desire for culture, but who are not yet 
liberalized, strongly advises the Independents to adopt the 
American scheme. Thousands of both sects who are as yet 
silent, are inclined, if not to either scheme, ut least to the 
idea which is at the bottom of both, and we may yet see a 
Council or Board of Examiners empowered by these two 
great sects to exercise a veto on the choice of the Congrega- 
tional populace. 

The movement is a remarkable one, and the more so be- 
cause we believe it to be identical in meaning with the move- 
ment in the Established Church against tests, the expression 
of a growing desire on the partof the Ministry for greater liberty 
of thought and action. The thinking portion of the Anglican 
clergy and the reflecting minority of the Nonconformists 
are alike weary of a tyranny which presses every day more 
sharply. Inthe Establishment the tyranny is applied through 
the tests, which as men become interested in theology are 
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more and more severely interpreted, and the resistance is conse- 
quently directed against them. In the Nonconformist churches 
the instrument is the ignorant majority, and consequently 
the effort is to limit their power. The extent of the grievance 
in the Established Church our readers know well, its extent 
in the Dissenting Churches may be imagined from the extent 
of the sacrifice it is proposed to make, a sacrifice far greater 
than one of form. The life principle of Congregationalism as 
a form of church government is, we take it, this, —that a man 
is qualified for the ministry by a call from the Holy Spirit, 
and to the pastorate by a call from the congregation. Of course 
in practice there are reserves and compromises; as in more 
secular theories ; a man who stutters is not ordained, be his call 
never so visible, and a congregation of paupers could not appoint 
a pastor. Still the principle, the great idea without which no 
church in any creed ever kept sweet, is as we have stated it, 
and this it is proposed to resign. ‘The call of the Spirit is still 
to be indispensable, but the Spirit is only to be allowed to call 
those who speak grammar ; the congregation is still to be abso- 
lute, if the federal body happens to think its absolutism well 
exercised. The ministry is to be made a profession by 
churches which seceded because they would not consent that 
it should be anything so human. Even if these ideas are cur- 
rent only among the leading minds of each denomination this 
it is a very great change, and one which well deserves more than 
a formal record. 

We doubt greatly if it is a wise change. Tous, who believe 
that every profession or man may equally receive a “call,” 
that the law student who feels a crave to seek justice before 
fees is as much “‘called”’ as the divinity student who seeks 
righteousness before pelf, there is of course no offence in any 
severity of training. God gave brains to be used in the pulpit 
as well as the court of justice, and all the piety in the world 
will not make a blacksmith unless he has developed muscles. 
Half the greatest Nonconformists would have been rejected by 
the rule, but still a high average has advantages as well as 
higher individualism. But we question very greatly whether 
the object of the reformers will be obtained, whether the limits 
on Congregationalism which they propose will not secure 
uniformity which they do not want at the price of the liberty 
which they do. A ministry chosen only from among six- 
year students would be a caste, and a caste is never free, as the 
Scottish clergy know to their cost. It is bound by an invisi- 
ble but irresistible professional opinion, without being in the 
least exempted from the control of the purse-bearers. Indeed 
the tyranny of the latter is made more painful by the 
suspiciousness which the ignorant always express towards the 
educated, and by the increased sensitiveness of the victim. On 
the other hand, the influence of a council is, and must be, fatal 
to freedom. It cannot act except by rule, and if composed of 
ministers will not act except by very minute rules, that is, 
tests which crush the vitalily out of churches as superin- 
cumbent weight crushes it out of plants. Churches so 
governed harden till they become immovable, till it isa sin 
to introduce an organ, as Dr. Lee found in Edinburgh, a 
blasphemy to discuss the modus operandi of the Atonement, as 
Dr. Story found in Argyllshire, an infamy to appeal to a civil 
court, as Mr. MeMillan found in another county. The Scotch 
Church is ossifying under such government till observers com- 
pare it with the Church of Spain, and the Methodist Connexion, 


till huge bodies of men, numbering sometimes sixty thousand | equitable jurisdiction. 
| local court of equity is the Court of Chancery of the County 


families, have been compelled tosecede as from an Establishment 
in orderto get breathing space. The Independent ministry ruled 
by a Council might be more learned, and more polished, and 
more equal in mental grade, but it would cease to be free, 
would in fact be even more strictly governed than the Estab- 
lishment now is. For though the tests are about equivalent to 
the ‘‘profession of faith’’ such a council would devise, those tests 
are interpreted in the twenty-five dioceses iv twenty-five 
different ways. The Independent Council would interpret them 
all one way, till we might see, as once in the Wesleyan body, 
some thousands of families formally expelled for presuming to 
use a hymn-book not sanctioned by the central power. Dr. 
Vaughan indeed gives us in the very article recommending 
the Council a beautiful illustration of the way in which its 
power would be used. Many American churches, it seems, 
have begun to do without pastors at all, deal with each other 
in matters of consolation, edification, and spiritual aid, 
and only summon ministers to instruct. That form of 
church government, which seems to many minds the ideal 
one, does not suit Dr. Vaughan at all. He feels as a 
lawyer feels when his client makes his own will, and on the 
ground that the pastorate is a divine institution actually 
threatens these churches with retribution from above! He, 





Apostolic succession of the English Church, leaps at a bound 
beyond both, and asserts the divine right of elected ministers 
The Council would take just that professional view, and real 
freedom, the right to teach that which is in the teacher 
limited only by the willingness of his congregation to hear. 
jis for ever given away. We approve the tyranny of the 
numerical majority, the government of the wise by the 
foolish, just as little as the cultivated Dissenters do, but it jg 
not in this road that emancipation lies. Congregationalism 
with many faults still secures two great ends—the absence of 
uniformity and that ultimate sovereignty of laity over clericg 
which in the Establishment is ensured by the legal character 
|of the final tribunal. If in addition to these the educated 
Nonconformists desire to secure the true independence of their 
clergy let them surrender their own power of dismissal, 
reserving as final and sufficient check only the right of 
leaving the minister to preach to empty walls. 





LOCAL PRATORS. 


HE equitable jurisdiction just conferred on County Courts 
has not attracted so much of public attention as so con- 
siderable a law reform deserves. Viewed by itself it is the 
most substantial triumph yet achieved by the advocates of 
‘*cheap law,” but taken in connection with the results which 
it may be presumed will flow from it, it is the most important 
legal measure of our time. ‘The changes in 1845, when the 
County Courts were first established, and in 1852, when the 
new proceduresin Chancery and Common Law were introduced, 
were very beneficial, but they did not in any way affect the 
character of our jurisprudence. If the new scheme succeed 
it will be followed by a thorough change in our judicial 
system. All reformers are disposed to justify the changes 
which they advocate, upon the ground that theirs is a 
work of restoration rather than of innovation. There 
was a time in our history when the clerical Chancellors, 
despising the jargon and rejecting the technicality of 
the Common Law Courts, administered cheap and speedy 
justice in the English tongue to rich and poor alike, and we 
may perhaps, without being charged with being too sanguine, 
look forward to the time when our local Courts of Chancery 
will deserve the eloquent eulogium passed by Lord Ellesmere 
upon the High Court in his time. ‘It is the oracle of 
Equity, the storehouse of the favour of Justice and of the 
liberality Royal, and of the right pretorial, which openeth 
the way to right, giveth power and commission to the Judges, 
hath jurisdiction to correct the rigour of the law by the 
judgment and discretion of equity and grace. It is the 
refuge of the poor and afflicted. It is the altar and sanctuary 
for such as against the might of rich men and the counten- 
ance of great men cannot maintain the goodness of their 
cause and truth of their title; the entry and door whereof ought 
patere omni postulanti omnibus horis, nulli tamen hiare.” Local 
courts of equity are not new in this country. The Court of 
Great Sessions in Wales had an equity as well as a common- 
law side, and its abolition was not caused by any objections 
to the principles which governed its decisions, but rather 
because of the dissatisfaction felt at the manner in which it 








was practically worked. ‘The Vice-Warden of the Court 
of Stannaries in Cornwall and Devon has an important 
But the most flourishing existing 


Palatine of Lancaster, the jurisdiction of which is unlimited 
in point of amount. In this Court a great amount of the 
chancery business of Liverpool, Preston, and Manchester is 
transacted. The Vice-Chancellor holds his Court on the spot 
several times a year, and in addition to this sits every week in 
London during the legal year to hear interlocutory and other 
applications. ‘The registrars, who are all barristers, are kept 
constantly employed. The business in this Court would no 
doubt be greatly increased if the procedure were simplified 
and the expense lessened. Its present flourishing state 1s 
however a sure indication that “country” will not come to 
“town” for its chancery, if it can get the same advantage in 
a local court. The new County Court equitable jurisdiction is, 
however, limited in point of amount. On its common-law 
side the limit is 50/., unless by consent of both parties. On 
the equity side the jurisdiction is never to be extended to 
cases in which the subject-matter of the case exceeds 5001. 
It is clear that within this limit there will arise a large 
amount of litigation. An executor wishing to relieve himself 


| of the responsibility of administering a small estate, a mort- 
| gagee desirous of realizing his security, a tenant anxious to 
obtain a promised lease from his landlord, or a partner com- 


who denies alike the sacerdotal theory of Rome and the| pelled to dissolve and wind up the partnership affairs, may all 
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i e relief they require almost at their own doors. 
— such poem Hate the local Courts of Equity cannot 
fail to become popular institutions. _Every attorney will have 
a good word to say for them, and will perhaps thus become 
reconciled to the losses laid to the charge of the last law 
reform—the Land Transfer Act. It may indeed be objected 
to the new scheme that the necessary complication of even a 
County Court chancery suit will bring an undue profit to the 
attorneys, and alaw reform which enriches the lawyers will 
be looked upon with suspicion by the public. But _this price 
may well be paid for the change, if it should ultimately be 
productive of the results which we anticipate. ; 

It will have been gathered from what has been said that 
a great proportion of the cases which will come before the 
judges on the equity side of their courts will be connected 
with questions of account. Will the present staff of the 
County Courts be able to deal satisfactorily and speedily with 

such matters? This remains to be seen. We think, however, 
that the registrars will prove unequal to the duties imposed 
upon them. We believe that it will be found necessary to follow 
the example of the Chancery Court of Lancashire, and to 
appoint barristers to act as registrars. At any rate it occurs to 
us that the cases of account which will come before those Courts 
will present an opportunity of inserting the thin end of the 
wedge in the direction of Tribunals of Commerce. In almost 
every Continental nation these courts work with admirable 
success. In France the tribunal is composed wholly of 
merchants of standing in the locality, who sit without salary 
for the purpose of settling disputes relating to mercantile 
contracts. In Germany the professional and commercial 
elements are combined. It is probable that if tribunals of 
commerce are established in England we shall follow the 
German rather than the French model. The experience 
derived from arbitration cases is in favour of professional as 
against purely lay arbitrators, and the feeling of the country 
runs so strongly in accord with that of the prisoner who ob- 
jected to be tried by a serjeant, upon the ground that he was 
only “a journeyman judge,” that it is not likely that 
any tribunal of commerce established in this country would 
retain the public confidence unless the presiding judge were a 
thoroughly-trained lawyer. The Merchant Shipping Disputes 
Bill, which has been lately pressed by the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Chamber of Commerce upon the attention of the President 
of the Board of Trade, contemplates a court consisting of a 
lawyer as president, assisted by two merchants as assessors, and 
it is believed that when Parliament meets a measure of 
this kind will be brought before the House of Commons. 
The success of such a scheme may depend to a great extent 
upon the working of the new County Court Act. If a 
desire be shown by the public to avail themselves of the 
local courts in such matters of importance as come within the 
new jurisdiction, we shall be encouraged to extend the in- 
fluence of these courts still further, and to make them the 
centres of a mercantile jurisdiction far more important. Of 
course the staff of judges or assistant-judges would have to 
be increased, but the passage through Parliament of the Bill 
to which we have referred would be greatly assisted, if the 
County Court judges could be pointed to as the ready-made 
presidents of the new tribunals of commerce. 

There is, however, another point on which we may leok 

forward with hope to the effects of the new County Court 
system. Perhaps next to a measure for the speedy trausfer 
of landed property no suggested legal reform has been more 
popular than what is termed “ the fusion of law and equity.” 
It was to a great extent to this feeling that we owe the 
passing of the Courts of Justice Bill of last session. While 
the Court of Chancery sat in Lincoln’s Inn and the Courts of 
Common Law at Westminster Hall it was felt that the chances 
of the union of the two systems of jurisprudence were small. 
But bring the Courts under one roof, said the advocates of 
fusion, and it will soon cease to be a blot upon our judicial 
system that a suitor should succeed one day in an action in 
a Court of Common Law, and on the next be robbed of the 
fruits of his success by the decision of a Court of Equity. 
We think that too many hopes have been built upon the effect 
of the mere change of locality of the Courts. ‘I'he Courts of 
Chancery and Common Law have sat under one roof in the 
“Four Courts” at Dublin for a great many years, without any 
effort being made towards a fusion of the law regu- 
lating the decisions in the separate jurisdictions. ‘The 
fact is that so long as the Courts are separate and 
the judges distinct the union is almost impossible. The 
first real step towards the fusion of law and equity is to 
vest common-law and equitable powers in one and the 
same judge. When this double jurisdiction has been ex- 





ercised by a single judge in the same court for a suffi- 
cient time, the principles of law and equity will become 
so intermingled that they will imperceptibly become one. A 
judge whois called upon in the exercise of his equitable juris- 
diction to grant an injunction to restrain the execution of a 
judgment decreed by him on the previous day on the common- 
law side of his court, will soon feel the absurdity of his posi- 
tion, and the necessity of the ease will make him an advocate 
of the principle of fusion. It is true that in several States of 
America the two systems have continued to subsist side by 
side, but in most of these cases the legal and equitable powers 
have not been vested in the same judge. Kent in his Com- 
mentaries deplores the admission into the code of procedure 
of the New York State in 1848, of provisions enabling one 
court to discharge legal and equitable functions as a rash and 
unwise innovation, likely to be productive of great confusion. 
The system, however, was acted upon, and after a few years’ 
practice we are not surprised to find an amendment introduced 
into the code, that legal and equitable relief might be sought 
in the same proceedings, although the one may be inconsistent 
with the other. As soon as this stage was reached the fusion 
of law and equity was complete. A similar result will, we 
think, in course of time flow from the new equitable juris- 
diction in the County Courts, and to the extent of its limited 
jurisdiction the union of law and equity will then be achieved. 
But if this take place it will not stop there. If the local courts 
become popular, the next step will be to remove the limit 
as to umount within which the jurisdiction is to be exercised, 
and to establish local Courts of Equity throughout the country 
similar to the Chancery Court already existing in Lancashire. 
And if to the judges of these courts are committed the super- 
intendence of the tribunals of commerce the same process 
will be again gone through, and the common law of contracts 
will, under the supervision of a judge invested with equitable 
powers, be modified and regulated by the rules of equity. 
Fusion will then have reached another stage. The last step 
will be taken when the Lord Chancellor and every common- 
law and equity judge are empowered to discharge the double 
function. It would be idle to deny that this stage is as yet a 
great way off, still we may hope that under wise jurists and 
legislators it may be attained. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that it is a mat’er 
of the first importance that the County Court judges should 
be chosen from the ablest men at the Bar who are desirous to 
obtain the appointments. We believe the present staff of 
judges consists, on the whole, of men of ability and patience. 
There are some notable exceptions, of whom it may be said 
that their errors do more credit to their hearts than to their 
heads. Quite recently the judges at Westminster Hall were 
obliged to remiud a County Court judge, who had been chosen 





from the Equity Bar, that a defendant was entitled to justify 
a ‘forcible entry” upon property. The judge had considered 
that no one ought under any circumstances to take the law into 
his own hands. But this and other well-known instances of 
incapacity are rare exceptions. The establishment of the new 
jurisdiction (which will probably drive many of the present 
judges into a retirement from their duties), renders it still moro 
essential that our local prators should be jurists as well as 
active men of business. ‘'he recent appointments male by 
the present Lord Chancellor have not been received with en- 
tire satisfaction by the profession. It may be natural that a 
Chancellor who is seventy-five years of age, and has sat asa 
judge for nearly thirty years, should consider a junior of forty 
years’ standing the most fit person to be appointed a Couaty 
Court judge, and the great ability, long professional experience, 
and admirable personal qualities of Mr.G@. L. Russell will recon- 

cile the profession to an appointment which would otherwise 
have been criticized. But we do most emphatically protest 
against these valuable judicial appointments being conferred 
upon barristers, even though they may be Queen’s Counsel, who 
have retired from business, or whose business has retired from 
them. There are plenty of able and energetic men practising 
at the Bar who would most gladly accept these offices. If we 

are to organize a new judicial system, by all means let us avail 

ourselves of the best help that can be obtaine| for the work. 





THE WORST SERMON WE EVER HEARD. 
OMETHING really ought to be done to protect men who go 
to church to pray in the language of our beautiful Prayer 
Book and hear the Scriptures read by the clergyman, from that 
‘liberty of preaching,’ which, like all liberty for autocrats, is 





tyranny for the masses who have no liberty to resist. A proper pause 
between the service and the sermon, for the express purpose of 
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letting those who do not think they can profit by the clerical 
eloquence go away,—a practice which would probably lead to the 
judicious exercise of the right to disappear quietly without social 
scandal even during the delivery of this, as of other, lectures by men 
of ordinary capacity and zeal,—is really the first requisite of better 
(which probably also means fewer) sermons. The amazing assump- 
tion that to listen to any sort of lucubrations, however raw or 
false, on moral and religious topics, is part of our religious duty 
really mites sermons bad, by giving clergymen a notion that the 
utility of listening to sermons is in no sort of way conditional on the 
sort of sermon to be listened to,—that the driest, or most erro- 
neous, or most ill-considered effusion of a common-place preacher has 
a certain sacredness of authority about it exempting it from criti- 
cism, and entitling it to be received as a part of the revelation to 
which it usually refers. Even the baptismal service unfortu- 
nately encourages this view. ‘“ Bring them to hear sermons,” 
it says, sermons in the abstract, not good sermons but any 
sermons. No state of the public mind with relation to sermons 
can be more injurious to that species of literature. Half our 
clergymen suppose that whatever stuff they write has all the 
weight of the gospel or epistle from which they take their text, 
and that in some sense the utterances of the pulpit are exempted 
from the literary infirmities of other compositions. ‘They would 
probably offer a religious essay to a popular magazine with twice 
the modesty with which they would lay down the law to their 
congregations, and why? Because they know that religious arti- 
cles in magazines must attain a certain standard of merit in order 
to get readers at all, and the editor is pretty sure not to insert a 
paper without any chance of readers. But in the Church they 
have all who care to pray, bound hand and foot, and surrendered 
to them utterly helpless for such time as it is decent to preach, 
unable to criticize, unable to fling away the essay in disgust, unable 
to reject similar compositions in future, unless they reject also the 
social prayer which they feel essential to their spiritual nature. Hence 
the average sermon falls in profitableness vastly below the standard 
of ordinary religious articles in magazines, while it has a sort of 
sacred authority, given it by mistaken usage, to which magazine 
articles make no pretence. If you say ‘what rubbish that 
man writes in Fraser, or Macmillan, or the Churchman’s Maga- 
zine on such and such a topic,’—people agree or differ, but 
no one looks shocked. If you say ‘ what nonsense So-and-so 
talked in the pulpit yesterday,’ there is a diffused, mild sense of 
blasphemy, as if an irreverent thing had been said, and some- 
body’s saying that ‘ there is always much that is very good in a ser- 
mon, if instead of criticizing it you would only try to apply what 
is good to yourself,’ is sure to be quoted. How can ordinary ser- 
mons be even as much in earnest as ordinary magazine religious 
articles under such a réyime as this ? 

The present writer has heard, in the course of a pretty con- 
siderable experience, many good sermons,—by which we mean 
sermons which assist us to feel the revealing power of divine 
truth, and to remove the shadows which time manages to throw 
over even the greatest and most prophetic words,—many more 
merely useless sermons, which repeat the ordinary cut-and-dried pla- 
titudes in the ordinary cut-and-dried manner, and are mischievous 
only in filling the listener's conscience with that meaningless 
mechanical drone to which religious subjects are but too liable, — 
and not a few bad sermons, which if their nonsense were not 
almost instinctively rejected by healthy minds, would have a very 
strong tendency to re-impose the veil which revelation is meant to 
remoye, and make the face of God more and more dim and unreal 
a3 the cloud of their false phrases and foolish comments drops over 
tlle great scenes of the divine history. But he never heard a 
sermon quite so bad in this sense, so carefully adapted, if it were 
not pure silliness, to obliterate the living form of Christ’s words, 
so certain to induce either impatient contempt in those who listened 
to it with any true feeling for the subject, or a hollow and heart- 
less mannerism of thought in those who may have been too passive- 
minded for a grave act of spiritual repudiation, as last Sunday, 
in a church not very far from town, from the lips of some 
clergyman who was a complete stranger in the place, and whose 
very name even the writer did not and does not know. We will 
give a brief account of it, simply in order to realize the tyranny on 
which every independent mind anxious to pray in the Church's 
words, and not anxious to be fed with stones afterwards as an 
indispensable condition of such prayer, is subjected. 

The text was the parable of the Good Samaritan, which if the 
preacher had merely read it out with feeling, would have produced 
its own uniform impression of profound beauty and simplicity. The 
mere tone of the reading, however, might have warned any intelli- 
gent ear that it was going to be walled up in some living grave 





of forced ecclesiastical symbolism. And so it was. ‘With note 
word to point out the very purpose for which our Lord delivered 

this parable, the rebuke to the exclusiveness implied in the lawyer's 

question, ‘* Who is my neighbour ?”—the preacher began imme. 

diately, in the dry sing-song of the pulpit, to electro-plate the 

parable with the most forced and incredibly unreal tissue of com. 

mentatorial double meanings. The ‘certain ” man who Went 

down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieve; wag 

shown to be Humanity going from Jerusalem (the city of peace 

equivalent of Paradise),—from the state of innocence to its fall : 

and this was of course clearly indicated by the use of the very un- 

usual word ‘ certain.” Jericho in the valley of the Jordan is deeply 
depressed below the level of the aljoining country, and hence 
the going down to it, intended to represent the downward 
course of the soul of man from his innocence to his fall. (The 

preacher did not explain why the descent was gralual,— the 

fall” being, as we supposed, sudden). Then the ‘ certain’ man,— 

‘Hamanity’—thus downward going—fell among thieves —eyi] 

angels, to wit—who “stripped him, and wounded him, and 

departed, leaving him half dead.” We anticipated some little 

difficulty, for the preacher's purpose, in the compulsory and 

apparently involuntary character of these injuries. Sin, we 
thought, was voluntary, and that ‘the certain man,”—in spite of 
that universal character which the word ‘certain’ appeared to 
confer upon him,+-did not in any way assent to the stripping and 
wounding, seemed to us beforehand tolerably plain. Our preacher, 

however, was particularly strong on this very point. ‘Sin,’ he 
said, with some emphasis, is always voluntary ; man fell voluntarily 
into sin at the fall. And so, he remarked, this ‘ certain man’ 
fell voluntarily among the thieves—the evil angels. He had ap- 
parently arranged an assignation with the brigands on his way to 
Jericho in order to be robbed. ‘This was new to us, but so were 
many other features of this eloquent interpretation. ‘Then the evil 
angels ‘stripped him,”—that is, ‘ robbed him of his innocence,’— 
and ‘* wounded him,”—*‘ mark the word ‘ wounded ’” said the spi- 
ritual orator, ‘* not only were man’s virtues and innocence taken 
from him, but his natural powers were also wounded, enfeebled, 

disordered, inflamed by the fall,”—and then,—this was the striking 
point of the parallel, ‘‘ departed, leaving him half dead.” “ The 
evil angels,” said the preacher, ‘‘ when they have once rifled 
man of his innocence and destroyed the natural balance of his 
powers, then deave him in his helplessness, leave him to his fate, to 
perish, if he may.” This leaving him on the part of the evil angels 
was, according to the orator, a peculiarly aggravating element in 
the matter, and we inferred that if they had stayed with him, and 
done more for him in their own peculiar line of usefulness, say, 
poured the poison of their own evil nature more completely into 
him, or wounded him further so as to leave him quite dead, it 
would have been a much less scandalous and heartless business. 
‘*And by chance there came down a certain priest that way.’’ 
The priest, said our teacher, also ‘‘a certain priest, mind, which 
shows he was a type,” was the representative of the moral law of 
nature in the time of the patriarchs. This moral law of nature, 
administered by the ante-patriarchal priests, could do nothing for 
fallen humanity, and so it passed by ‘‘on the other side,”—‘ as far as 
possible from the victim.’ Simple people had hitherto supposed 
that the priest’s neglect was due not to inability but to reluctance 
to help the wounded man, and the preacher therefore in this 
instance took a more charitable, though more pointless view, 
of the priest, than the ordinary man. The Levite, we were told, 
‘‘ who came and looked on him, and passed by on the other side,” 
represented the Law of Moses, the sacred rites of which were com- 
mitted to the tribe of Levi. ‘The Levite, though he was as helpless 
as the priest, represented, we learned, a higher and purer law, con- 
taining anticipations of the mightier agency. ‘The Levite was 
thus more diguified than the priest,—contrary to the common im- 
pression, —but as the preacher did not explain how he was, more 
than the priest, ‘a shadow of things to come,”’—we supposed the 
difference must have been in the “ looked on him,”—the specific 
inspection perhaps being a shade nearer assistance than mere 
seeing. We offer that contribution to the preacher for the 
next time he may deliver this sermon. But the conceits, 
at once most puerile and to our minds most like blasphemy 
are yet to come. ‘A certain Samaritan as he journeyed 
came where he was.’ Note, my brethren, said the preacher, 
that unlike the priest and Levite, the Samaritan does not come 
by chance; he journeyed hither expressly to find the wounded 
man; for the Samaritan is our Lord. ‘The Jews called hima Samari- 
tan, and said he hada devil. He denied having a devil, but never re- 
pudiated the title of Samaritan. [is being a Samaritan in icates, 
too, a difference of race. He is not of the race of man, but of divine 
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of a different race; yet not so different but what he can | 


lineage, - . ° » 
your to him who is fallen and bleeding, and needs his 


be a neigh! 
help. “ And wi ; passion 
went to him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, 
and set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him.” Of course this described the method of redemp- 
tion ; the oil and wine were the sacraments, —in other words, we 
suppose, the same as bread and wine ; afterwards, however, the 
preacher said the wine was the styptic . repentance, which cleansed | 
the wound, and the oil the soothing grace which softened and 
refreshed it : and here there was a little discrepancy and double 
interpretation. For some time we had been wondering whether 


: - 
1en he saw him, he had compassion on him, and | 


certain, but to make it a pleasant one a great improvement is 
required. To the stranger it seems as if the new towns offered 
accommoation to every grade and every variety of means, con- 
tainiag as they do every variety of house, from what auctionears 
call a ‘* mansion” surrounded with its own trees, to a “‘c »ttage ”” 
with “garden” back and front, offered for 30/. a year. The 
intending settler, however, knows only too well that this pleasing 
multiformity of proposal is a troublesome delusion. There are the 
“mansions,” it is true, rented at from 160/. to 300/. a year, not 
very solid, for nobody builds solidly on leasehold land, nor very 
convenient, for your speculating builder does not sufficiently con- 
sult individual tastes and has the oddest ideas upon the subject of 


the preacher would find a mystical meaning for the beast Ile libraries, but still good houses, looking well among trees, which the 
did not hesitate at all. Our Lord’s ‘own beast,” on which | builder has fortunately let alone. There also are the ‘* cottages,” 
suffering humanity was raised and borne to the inn, — the | places run up by contract, with rooms pinche in in order to save 
Church of course, — was, “ His humanity!” The Samaritan | expense in beams and roof, but still with civilized accom- 
lineage being His divinity, the orator had to descend below man /modation and a certain staring prettiness. But there is not 
altogether, to an animal nature, a beast.of burden, for Christ’s | the house which the middle-class man, with tastes, babies, 
humanity. We confess we were both surprised and disgusted. | and an income, but not wealth, at heart desires. He does 
Then, “ On the morrow, when he departed,” referred to the time ‘not want to spend more than a tenth of his income, say from 
between the resurrection and ascension,—the departure being the | 500/. to 800/. on bare rent, for there are the taxes, and his railway 
ascension ;—the twopence which he gave to the host,—the ruler | ticket costs 20/. a year, and there are repairs, and altogether he 
of the Church,—were the Old and New Testament,—spiritual | never gets a roof over him uatil that tenth has become a fifth of 
coins stamped with the image of the spiritual King! But what his whole expenditure. Now a good house within from ten to 
the additional payment was to be when “he came again” the | twenty miles of London, rented between 50/. and 80/., is almost 
preacher omitted to say,—new chapters in the divine revelation, | unprocurable. Houses there are, but they are not gool houses, 
we suppose, if we are to judge by analogy. | bat houses with almost every possible variety of badness. None 

Of course when the preacher came to “ Which now of these three | of them have real ‘ gardens,” by which we intend two acres of 
was neighbour to him who fell among thieves?” and the answer, | ground surrounded with either hedge or wall. Ilalf of them are 
<<‘ He that showed mercy on him,” and the rejoinder, ‘* Go and do | ‘* semi-detached,” that is, are penetrated throughout with noises 
shou likewise,” he broke down,—for to tell ordinary men that they | which their occupants do not make, and all have the inner walls 
were to do the work of the Redeemer, to bind up the wounds of | and floors so thin that the ery of a child, or the sound of a piano, 


man’s moral nature, to give it of their own strength, to bear it on | or the kitchen laugh—which is as unlike the parlour laugh as 








their human nature, and then deliver the Old and New Testament | 
to the Church for its instruction, is sheer nonsense. So when the | 
preacher got to our Lord's own application, he was obliged perforce 
to drop his own nonsense, and take up the natural meaning of the 


parable. 

Now no doubt one does not often hear the words of Christ 
beclouded, and made absolutely inane, by such nonsense as this. 
But to hear them made much less clear than they are at first sight 
to the simple mind, to be choked by the dust of cut-and-dried 
moralities, to be vexed by the artificial manceuvres of pedantic 
learning, to be deadened with the drone of words that mean noth- 
ing fresh or living, is quite as common, in sermons, as not. And 
willany one say it isa religious duty for all who wish to join in social 
prayer to listen reverently to these things, whatever they be, and 
from whomsoever they come? We say that such a tissue of dull, 
meaningless falsehood as the divine parable of the Good Samaritan 
was encased in, last Sunday, is mischievous to all,—to those who see 
its silliness because it is irritating,—to those who do not, because 
it envelopes divine realities ia a cloud of unmeaning words and 
phrases. The assumed ‘duty’ of listening to such sermons is 
fapidly becoming a burden which neither we nor our children 
shall be able to bear. 





THE COST OF SUBURBAN ITIOUSES. 

HE Daily Telegraph has recently opened its columns to letters 

on a subject which really requires discussion —the possibility 

of building a good but cheap house within twenty miles of London 
which shall repay the builder. Every day the number of men 
compelled to do their business in London but resolved to live out 
of it increases, and every year new clumps of villas are erected for 
their accommodation. South and East of London the country side 
is being covered with new towns, run up in a few months, and 
peopled almost before the plaster is dry upon the walls. Northern 
and Western London have been comparatively more neglected, 
Northern London because its greatest railway does not eare for 
suburban traffic, and having a dividend defies the public, Western 
London because the passenger when arrived at the terminus is still 
too far from his daily work. Business men endure twenty miles of 
railway each way daily with sufficient patience, though doctors 
tell them that the journey produces diseases of its own, but half 
an hour of the railway followed by two miles of cab or omnibus 
would be too much for human endurance, even were time less 
valuable than it is. As the inner circle of tunnels, however, 
becomes complete this impediment will disappear, the Midland 
direct line will tap places like Hendon, still scarcely occupied, and 
within ten years London will in all probability be girdled in with a 





ring of prosperous an pretty country towns. The process is nearly 


bagpipes are unlike a guitar, a low laugh being the last product of 
civilized self-restraint—fills the entire building. ‘The roof is 
generally so thin that the attics are like ovens, the bricks crumble, 
the plaster keeps the damp, the floors resound as if they were 
arched, the wood-work ‘‘opens” and “ gives” and rots, every 
kind of work is ‘scamped,” and the luckless tenant finds 
that at the end of three years he must either pay a new rent 
in repairs, or commence a lawsuit in which all the evidence 
will be dead on the other side. He has no sooner accepted the 
easier alternative and made his house habitable than he finds 
himself gradually built out, the prospect which was his first 
temptation gone from his sight, the air for which he has sacrificed 
so much as close as that of London, and every nuisance of the 
metropolis and of a country town combined around him. ‘The 
street organs are worse than those of Bloomsbury, the espionage 
as careful as that of Bury St. Edmund’s, where seven separate 
coteries have nothing to talk of but each other's inconsistencies. 
At last he moves, having sacrificed a sum which in many parts of 
England would have housed him for life, and recommences the 
weary search in which he has already failed. 

Is this failure of supply to satisfy demand really unavoidable ? 
We willingly acknowledge that the whole question is one of cost, 
and that many of the amateur suggestions for remedy are puerile 
in their simplicity. When Mr. Ruskin says there is such a thing 
as a “just” price for a house, and that owners are unjust if they 
ask more, he is either talking high-sounding nonsense or merely 
driving the true question a step backwarder. Is it unjust to sell 
a house by auction? and that is all which the competition he so 
decries really involves. If he means that there is a point of 
price at which profit ends and extortion begins—the seller in reality 
though not in form imposing on the buyer's ignorance of values— 
he is right, but to what tribunal other than the open market can 
he at present submit the tariff? The writer of an otherwise very 
clever letter in the Telegraph, again, talks very feebly about orna- 
ment, and stucco, and marble chimney-pieces. Knock all those 
things out of the estimate and the builder will not have saved five 
per cent., and will have just as much opportunity of cheating in 
bricks and wood-work. It is the house, not its mouldings, which 
costs money, and the point is, can the professional man’s ideal, a 
substantial edifice, be realized at his price? Any honest builder 
can answer the question, but yet it never gets itself answered. Can 
a solid house of good bricks, seasoned wood, and a strong roof, and 
full drainage, with three fair-sized rooms below, one of them with 
nothing above it, four first-floor bed-rooms, two attics, and two 
kitchens be built, apart altogether from builder's profits, for 600/? If 
itcan, a point upon which we entertain no doubt, then it is possible 
to put builder and tenant into a relation in which a good house 
will be procurable for 60/. a year. If not, then it is not possible, 
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and this is the point on which professional men who are not 
speculative builders should inform the public. Honesty in 
contracts is the one thing needed. It pays any professional 
man to inyest in his own house, and thousands would do 
it if only they had the slightest confidence in the contracting 
builders. For example, it would pay a company admirably well 
to buy freeholds or long leases in the metropolitan counties, 
break them up into two or three-acre plots, and then offer to 
build and plant according to the tenant’s fancy, at a charge of 
10 per cent. upon cost price, provided always that if not a share- 
holder the money must be paid in advance. Such a company, if. 
strictly and absolutely honest, i. e , in giving precisely the work and 
material it promised to give, would speedily have an enormous 
business, and one in which loss would, through the payment 
in advance, be absolutely impossible. It may be said that the 
advance rule is merely an additional charge for interest, and so it 
is to the tenant, but not so to the builder, to whom certainty is 
worth much more than an extra 5 percent. ‘To a company 
the gain would be still larger, for it would in fact be gaining 10 
per cent. not on its own capital, but on capital infinitely greater 
than its own deposited with it— would be in fact a building bank. 
Suppose, for example, its capital were 20,000/., and it had con- 
tracts to build 100 houses at 800/. each, receiving 10 per cent. on 
cost price and payment in advance. Its profit would be first 5 
per cent. on its capital, then 5 on the unspent portion of 80,0001, 
say 2 per cent., and then 10 per cent. on the price of the houses, 
80,000/., or in all 10,600/., or rather more than 56 per cent. on paid- 


} 
| 
| 
{ 





up calls, while the tenants would have good houses for only 15 per 
cent. above the actual outlay on wages and materials. Something like 
this is already in operation among artizans with the best results, 
but the middle class never can be brought to combine for mutual 
assistance except through the self-working machinery of a com- | 
pany. There is no trade in which the pecuniary advantage of | 
absolute trustworthiness is so little understool as in the builder's | 
At this moment any man in the trade known to demand a definite 
per centage as his own profit, and for the rest to charge cost price 
only, little or great according to solidity, would have more business 
than he could manage, and might make his per-centage a very high 
one too. At present the builder reasons in this fashion :—* I want 
30 per cent. to make my business pay, but if I charge that em- 
ployers will think me unreasonable, so I must get it either by 
exorbitant prices for a good article, or as these would limit custom, 
by using bad material.” Any man, or still better, any company of 
men who would break through that tradition, tell the simple truth, 
and charge for being honest, would kill out half the rascally igno- 
ramuses who are now covering the metropolitan counties with 
structures that will not last twenty years. We admit at once 
that the English tenure, which renders it so difficult either to 
purchase freeholds as on the Continent, or perpetual leases as in 
Scotland, militates against good building ; but the main causes of 
the mischief are the imperfect relation between those who demand 
and those who supply, the want of a definite ideal, and the 
absence of the combination now employed to secure every other 
end in life. 








THE MURRAYS OF ATHOLE.—(CONTINUED.) 
OHN MURRAY, first Marquis of Athole, was for many 
years one of the most devoted friends of the Duke of 
Lauderdale. He supported him in all his measures, and with his 
relative, Sir Robert Murray, of Cockpool, were among those most 
in confidence with the Duke, until the influence of another Murray 
led ultimately to the complete estrangement of Lauderdale from 
all his former friends. Burnet accuses Athole of having in 1672 
extorted in one week 1,900/. in fines from Nonconformists, when 
Lauderdale, in resentment at their not applying to him under the 
new Indulgence, had commenced a fresh campaign against his 
former co-religionists. When there was an attempt made to 
reconcile Argyll and Lauderdale, it was the influence of Athole 
(whose hatred of the Campbells and their chief was intense) 
that broke off the negotiation. He was sent by Lauderdale in 
1672 to endeavour to persuade the Duke of Hamilton to remit 
his opposition to the Government, and Burnet, who was present 
at the interview, gives us a report of it which reflects little 
credit on Athole’s patriotism. He assured Hamilton that there 


|of her sex. 





was a settled design to have no more Parliaments in England. 
The King would be master, and would be no longer curbed by a | 
House of Commons. He also set forth the great advantages that | 
Scotland, more particularly the great nobility, might find by | 
striking in heartily with the King’s designs, and in making | 
him absolute in England. 


Although Hamilton expressed great 


iat Aslicoicsct 
repugnance to these ideas, yet with his usual irresolution he 


allowed himself ultimately to be persuaded into withdrawing for 
that session his opposition to the Government. Athole indeed 
seems to have been a not unskilful negotiator, and to have been 
a man of more ability than Lord Macaulay is willing to admit. Still 
his talent was for intrigue rather than decisive and prompt action, 
and he failed accordingly when the latter line of conduct became 
the most important. Burnet has some curious illustrative 
anecdotes of his conduct during this period. Thus when Car. 
stairs, the persecutor and informer against the Covenanters, who 
had quarrelled with Lauderdale, was endeavouring to curry favour 
with Hamilton, Kincardine, and Athole by proffering evidence 
against his former employer, it was Athole’s adroitness which led 
to the final discrediting of that infamous man. He had pre- 
sented a paper to Athole, embodying his information against 
Lauderdale, but owing to Burnet’s representation of the character 
of Carstairs himself his offer was slighted by the confederate 
Lords, and Burnet having informed the King of Carstairs’ 
treachery, Lauderdale taxed him with it. Carstairs thereupon 
denied it all, but said that Hamilton and Kincardine had pressed 
him to make such an accusation. Athole on this sent for Car- 
stairs, charged him with all this double dealing, and drew him 
near a closet where he had put two witnesses. Carstairs said 
that somebody had discoverd the matter to the Duke of Lauderdale, 
that he was now upon the point of making his fortune, and that if 
the Duke of Lauderdale grew to be his enemy he was undone. After 
the Marquis of Athole had thus drawn everything from him he 
went to the King with his two witnesses, and the paper that Car- 
stairs had formerly put into his hand. Carstairs was then with 
the King, and was with many imprecations justifying his charge 
against the two lords, but he was confounded when he saw Lord 
Athole. ‘The last public act of Lauderdale's, in which Athole 
co-operated, was the quartering of a Highland army on the 
western counties in 1678, when, as Burnet says, “ the Marquis 
of Athole, to show his greatness, sent 2,400 men.” Immedi- 
ately afterwards, however, he appeared at Court, in conjunction 
with Ilamilton and the greater part of the Scottish nobility, 
complaining of Lauderdale’s mad and oppressive measures. The 
influence which had interposed between Athole and Lauder- 
dale and broken off their friendship was, Burnet tells us, that of 
Elizabeth Murray, Countess of Dysart, and widow of Sir 
Lionel ‘Tollemache, whom Lauderdale had married after the 
death of his first wife. This extraordinary woman was 
the daughter of Mr. William Murray, the confidential attend- 
ant of Charles I, who played an important but ambiguous 
part during the Civil War, and had been designated by the King 
to the earldom of Dysart. William Murray claimed a descent 
from Patrick Murray, the ancestor of the cadet house of Ochter- 
tyre. His eldest daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, who was recog- 
nized in the title of Countess of Dysart, was a woman of extra- 
ordinary learning and power of wit, as well as of great beauty. 
“She had studied,” says Burnet, ** not only divinity and history, 
but mathematics and philosophy. She was violent in everything 
she set about—-a violent friend, but a much more violent enemy. 
She had a restless ambition, lived at a vast expense, and was 
ravenously covetous, and would have stuck at nothing by which 
she might compass her ends. She had blemishes of another kind 
which she seemed to despise, and io take little care of the decencies 
She had been early in a correspondence with Lord 
Lauderdale that had given occasion to censure. When he was 
prisoner after Worcester fight she made him believe he was in 
great danger of his life, and that she saved it by her in- 
trigues with Cromwell, which was not a little taken notice of. 
Cromwell,” continues the Bishop, ‘“‘ was certainly fond of her, 
and she took care to entertain him in it, till he finding what 
was said upon it, broke it off.” It is to be observed that 
Burnet’s words do not support the charge of improper rela- 
tions between Cromwell and Lady Dysart, for he afterwards says 
that upon his hesitating to visit the latter, under the impression of 
her being in a wrong position with Liuderdale, he was satisfied by 
Sir Robert Murray assuring him “ that there was nothing in that 
converse between them besides a vast fondness.” No doubt Crom- 
well was much struck by her power of mind recommended by such 
a personal appearance, and there was a half-intellectual, half-senti- 
mental flirtation between them, which was put an end to probably 
by the lady endeavouring to make capital out of it for herself by 
giving herself out as much more intimate. ‘This woman, who had 
obtained complete ascendency over Lauderdale, at last broke off 
his friendship with Athole, and the Duke prevailing in the contest, 
Athole was deprived of the Justice-Generalship, though he retained 
his otheroffices, and officiated as President of the Parliamentof 1681. 
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ie. Argyll’s invasion in 1681 Athole, as his most determined 
enemy, and the nearest great proprietor, was invested with the 
command against him, an1 occupied Inverary Castle. On the 
defeat of the Earl Athole is accused of indulging his family resent- 
ment against the Campbells in a very disgraceful manner, 
executing them without trial and devastating the country. In 
the reign of James VIL. ({L. of England) he had the Order of the 
Thistle bestowed on him, in 1487, and was one of the secret 
committee in whom the administration was lodged. But on the 
success of the Revolution of ’89 Athole changed his course, and 
being probably alarmed at the consequences if Argyll regained his 
power, paid his court to William of Orange at London. William, 
however, received him coldly, and Athole then turned again to the 
Jacobite party, who wanting a leader of social position on the 
desertion of the Duke of ILamilton, put Athole forward as their 
candidate for the presidency of the Convention of Estates at 
Edinburgh. Ile was defeated by a majority of forty votes, and he 
then entered into the plans of Dundee and the other Jacobites, 
according to which their section of the Convention was to secede 
to Stirling, and Athole offered] to convoy them and protect them 
there with a large force of his Highlanders. But when the moment 
for action came, the old intriguer faltered, and at last asked for and 
obtained twenty-four hours’ delay. Dundee would not acquiesce in 
this, but took horse, and so precipitated the crisis, and gave it 
quite another aspect. Athole remained inactive and irresolute, while 
the gallant Graham was raising the clans for King James, but at 
last he was called on to make his decision by the war gathering 
around his own estates. ‘The district,” says Macwlay, “from 
which he took his title, and of which he might almost be called 
the sovereign, was in extent larger than an ordinary county, 
and was more fertile, more diligently cultivated, and more thickly 
peopled than the greater part of the Highlands. ‘The men who 
followed his banner were supposed to be not less numerous 
than all the Macdonalds and Macleans united, and were in 
strength and courage inferior to no tribe in the mountains. 
But the clan had been made insignificant by the insignificance 
of the chief. ‘The Marquis was the falsest, the most fickle, 
the most pusillanimous of mankind, Already in the short space of 
six months he had been several times a Jacobite and several times 
a Williamite. Both Jacobites and Williamites regarded him with 
contempt and distrust, which respect for his immense power pre- 
vented them from fully expressing. After repeatedly vowing 
fidelity to both parties and repeatedly betraying both, he began 
to think that he should best provide for his safety by abdicating 
the functions both of a peer and of a chieftain by absenting him- 
self both from the Parliament House at Edinburgh and from his 
castle in the mountains, an] by quitting the country to which he 
was bound by every tie of duty and honour at the very crisis of 
her fate. While all Scotland was waiting with impatience and 
anxiety in which army his numerous retainers would be arrayed 
he stole away to England, settled himself at Bath, and pretended 
to drink the waters.” Dundee vouchsafed no further notice of 
this proceeding than the following: —“ Athole is gone to England— 
who did not know what to do.” ‘+ ILis_ principality, left without 
a head, was diviled against itself. The general leaning of the 
Athole men was towards King James,” for they ‘ were not likely 
to be pleased by the prospect of MacCallum More's restoration.” 
One word from the Marquis would have sent 2,00) claymores to 
the Jacobite side. But that word he would not speak, and the con- 
sequence was that the conduct of his followers was as irresolute and 
inconsistent as his own. While they were waiting for some indi- 
cation of his wishes they were called to arms at once by two leaders, 
either of whom might with some show of reason claim to be con- 
sidered as the representative of the absent chief, —Lord Murray,* the 
Marquis’s eldest son, who was married toa daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton, anddeclared for King William :--Stewart of Ballenach or 
Ballochin, the Marquis’s confidential agent, and a member of the old 


Stewart family, which possessel the Atho!le properties and dignities | content to permit, 


before they came by female descont to the Murray family, who 
declared for King James. ‘The people knew not which summons to 


obey. The most important military post in Athole was Buar 
Caste. 


the aristocracy. 
architecture, which commanded a vale watered by the Garry. 
The walls would have offered very little resistance to a battering- 
ram, but were quite strong enough to keep the herdsmen of the 
Grampians in awe. About five miles south of this stronghold the 
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The house which now bears that name is not distin- | come into chance contact with, 
guished by any striking peculiarity from other country seats of | Roman system prevents manifestations of this kind. 
The old building was a lofty tower of rude} however, no hesitation in saying that the rank and file of the 
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Killiekrankie.” ‘“ Ballenach, at the head of a boly of vassals, who 
considere1 him as the represmtative of the Marquis, oceupied 
Blair Castle” ualer a commission from Dan lee. Murray, with 
1,20) followers, appearel before the walls, and demanded to 
be almitted into the munsion of his family. The garrison 
refused to open the gates. Messages were sent off by the boesiegers 
to Edinburgh anl by the besiegel to Lochaber, and both 
Mackay and Dunde? hastenel to take measures for securing 
this important position. Dun lee’s forces were the first to reach 
the spot, and on their approach Lord Murray broke up the 
siege anl retreated within the pass of Killieckrankie, where 
he was joinel soon after by Mickay anl the Williamite 
forees, ancl the battle which ensued decided the fate of Scot- 
lan}. Dandee conquerel, but Dundee also fell, and with him 
the canss of King James. Thus the irresolute character of 
Athole may be said to have been the proximate cause of the 
pacification of Scotland under the Revolution Government. Tire 
Marquis himself resided in retirement (though not abstaining 
from intrigues with the exiled Court) till his death, May 6, 
1703. Ife married Lady Amelia Sophia Stanley, third daughter 
of James, seventh Karl of Derby, who was beheaded at Bolton. 
Through this match the barony of Strange and the lordship 
of Marr afterwards came into the Athole family. Ilis second 
son, Lord Charles Murray, was Lieutenant-Colonel of Gene- 
ral Dalzell’s regiment of Dragoons, now the Scots Greys, in 
1679, and Colonel in 1685, and Master of the Horse succes- 
sively to the Princess Anne and Mary of Modena. On the 
15th of August, 1686, he was created Earl of Dunmore, Vis- 
count Fincastle, and Lord Murray of Blair, Moulin, and ‘'Tille- 
mot, and to the heirs male of his body. He was deprived of hia 
offices at the Revolution, and in 1692 committed to prison with 
Middleton for plotting against William's Government. He was 
restored to Royal favour and his seat in Anne's reign, and was one 
of the Committee for examining the public accounts in 1704. He 
supported the Union, and diced in 1710, His second son, William, 
who became ultimately third Earl of Dunmore, engaged in the 
Rebellion of '45, pleaded guilty to a charge of treason, and was 
pardoned by King George. Ilis son, George, the fourth Earl of 
Dunmore, was Governor of New York and of Virginia, from 
which latter colony he was compelled to retire on board a ship of 
war in James River, and finally to quit the coast in August, 1776. 
Ile was afterwards Captain-General of the Bahamas. ‘The 
seventh and present Earl, Charles Adolphus Murray, is a Licu- 
tenant in the Scots Fusiliers; sits in the House of Lords as Baron 
Dunmore, and is in politics a Conservative. 


THE CRISIS AT ROME, 
[From our SrectaL CorresronDENt.] 
Rome, October 9, 1865. 

I am unable to resist the impression that the last ten days, 
outwardly undisturbed by aught which broke the monotonous 
deadness of Roman life, have been really attended with emotions 
which make them an epoch. ‘These emotions have arisen from 
the sudden opening of minds in Governmental circles to the 
hitherto superciliously repelled idea that the French troops 
would leave Rome. ‘The idea that this might really be about to 
happen has thrilled through the nervous system, of the priests 
with the pang of a shock. Since the days of Castelfidardo there 
has been nothing like the agitation which is of a sudden simmer- 
ing. But there is a notable difference between the former an] 
the present agitation. ‘Then there was a general uprising of 
the priestly spirit in favour of vigorous measures, inspired by a 
foolish reliance on the literal accuracy of the bombastic language 
indulged in by General Govon about what his Mmperor never 
woull tolerate. But now there is as general desponlency and 
giving way of heart under an ugly experience of what he has been 
It is true that this dejection is suppressed. 
It will not meet the eye of the casual observer, who will 
searcely have been able to desery anything remarkable in the 
demeanour or language of such stray ecclesiastics as he may have 
‘The wonderful discipline of the 
I have, 


Pope's legionaries, if I may so call them, have been strack with 
tremor, for never have they thought it possible that France 
could withdraw her protection, and never did they realize the 
position which now they suddenly see before them. Even 


valley of the Garry contracts itself into the eclebrated glen of | now, alarmed, shaken in their inward convictions, reeling 





* Mr. Hill Burton says, Lord Janes Murray, a younger son of the Marquia, but this 
seems a mistake, ‘ 


~| under stunning sensations, the men of this class stagger about 


indeed wildly, at a loss to believe their senses, but yet not 
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at all persuaded that things will really go all wrong. The extent 
to which the ordinary Roman priest believes in the infallible 
advent at last of a protecting archangel from Austria passes 
belief. It is like the stolid belief of the vulgar Jew in the bodily 
coming of a Messiah, to facilitate whose ingress he therefore 
never fails at certain seasons to leave a window open in his 
house at night. The certainty that the French are going away, 
and almost immediately, has frightfully taken aback the bulk 
of the priests. ‘hey are horribly frightened, but I am driven 
to say that till now I believe them not to have realized the 
possibility of the Holy See remaining permanently destitute of 
foreign protection, but to be animated with the conviction that 
somehow or other this will yet continue in some degree. 

I think that this view is not participated in by Cardinal 
Antonelli and the more intelligent men in higher circles. ‘Chey 
were under this same idea, but at present they have dismissed it. I 
am positive the Cardinal expects the full evacuation of the Papal 
States, but I much doubt his comprehending the full import of this 
event. Cardinal Antonelli is not a statesman, he is only a sharp 
jobber. He has no reading, no instruction, no views beyond those 
that he can be supplied with by a natural astuteness. He has no 
conception of the progress of modern ideas, he has only a know- 
ledge of a big Roman riot in 1849, which ran itself to naught by 
its own violence. ‘Therefore he believes that the same arts 
which succeeded then will not fail of effect in putting out the 
fire that is raging in Italy. I have the best reasons for saying 
that already everything has been decided on for the course to be 
pursued. It is intended that the Pope, as soon as his territory is 
violated by Italian troops or his authority thrown off by insur- 
gents, should leave Rome. The spot he is to go to is decided on 
—all is prepared for his journey and reception. I am not at 
liberty to name the spot, but I may say that it is not Malta. It 
is confidently assumed that the grounds justifying the Pope in 
taking this step will certainly be afforded. ‘The calculation relies 
on the inevitable increase in brigandage, and the certainty of this 
leading to collisions and disturbances. I am not inventing a word ; 
what I state here is but a word-for-word repetition of what is drily 
entered in the schedule of contemplated operations, That this will 
so happen is believed with the imperturbable faith which springs 
from a private knowledge why and how a thing must so come 
about. Acts of disturbance violating the Papal authority are 
looked to hopefully, and the brigands as the proper instruments 
are looked to complacently by the Pope’s advisers, who build on 
this their expectation of a speedy re-action, accompanied by an 
armed restoration, I repeat again distinctly that L have expressed 
no hearsay and no gossip, but that this is a matured policy, which 
it is at present the deliberate inteution of the Pope and his 
Minister to put in practice. 

Now if you ask me what practical importance I should be dis- 
posed to attach to these projects, I should reply that I have no 
doubt whatever as to the seriousness with which they are enter- 
tained by the chief persons. But I remember how, in 1861, the 
Pope had even his travelling carriage already packed and yet did 
not go away, and I cannot dispel an anticipation that growing 
years will, when the moment comes, make him not less open than 
he was then to motives arresting his energetic intentions. Now 
there can be no doubt that these motives will be of a far more power- 
ful order than they were. Ihave told you before that there is a 
process of decomposition going on rapidly and steadily, although 
noiselessly, in Rome, which re-acts on the whole organism of the 
place. At the same time I mentioned Monsignor Franchi’s mys- 
terious journey. I expect that the result thereof will materially 
tead to accelerate this process of decomposition, for I believe that 
he is destined to bring back as the fruit of his labours a 
bitter lump of disappointment. The errand whereon he has 
been sent is very positively to make a desperate effort to 
raise a rescue, and in spite of my experience of the propensity 
of people here to gull themselves, [ am amazed at the credu- 
lity with which a result is still expected from this mission. 
It is laughable what a place this fool's errand is occupying in 
people’s imaginations, and it is to the circumstance of this not 
yet exploded expectation that I attribute the comparative self- 
confidence I have described as maintained still by the mass of the 
priests. 

I may add that at the date I wrote no actual order has been 
given to any French detachment to fall back, but only to get 
ready for departure. I am informed that the southern stations 
will be first evacuated, and that finally the troops will evacuate 
simultaneously Viterbo, Rome, and Civita Vecchia, the three points 
of a triangle. I am also assured that the evacuation will begin 
much before January, as originally intimated from Paris, and the 





Pontifical soldiers are already under orders from Monsignor 
Merode to march to the confines. It is admitted that the efforts 
to enlist men for the Pope’s service have failed signally. When 
one is here on the spot, and looks into the very web of all these 
entanglements and cross purposes, it is impossible not to be 
haunted with the sense of the tremendous and incalewlable effect 
that would be produced by the occurrence of the Pope's decease 


at any moment before the conclusion of the present aet i : 
I in the 


great political drama played in Italy. And who would be rash 
enough to say that the chances are not in favour of such an 


incident ? A Looker-On, 





THE GORDONS OF HADDO. 

[To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—In your interesting account of the ** Gordons of ILaddo,” 
in your number of October 7, you allude to the absurd claim 
advanced by them to a descent from Bertrand De Gourdon, 
the French archer who slew Richard [. You justly say, “* There 
is no evidence whatever of this claim being well-founded.” In 
fact the only grounds are that there is a ‘* Gourdon” in France and 
a ‘* Gordon” in Berwickshire, and we are bound to suppose that 
‘‘ there are salmons in both.” ‘There is a ‘** Gourdon” in Kin- 
cardineshire. I wonder we are not told that Bertrand sailed from 
thence on the expedition which cost him so dear, as well as his 
victim. This ridiculous claim was exposed long ago by Lord 
Hailes, ‘* a good hater” of those fables which prevail’so shame- 
fully in our Scottish family histories as to make them a disgrace 
to us as a nation claiming a high position for education and intel- 
lect. 

As to the real descent of the Gordons of Iladdo, however, there 
is no difficulty. Sir John Gordon, who fell at Otterburne, grand- 
father of the heiress Elizabeth Gordon, who bestowed her wide 
possessions and her name on her husband Alexander Seton, left, 
besides his son Sir Adam Gordon, who succeeded him, two illegi- 
timate sons, John and ‘Vhomas Gordon, known in local history as 
** Jock and Tam.” 

Any one acquainted with our social condition in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries will not be surprised to find these illegitimate 
scions of a potent house holding a good position among the gen- 
tlemen of the North. Accordingly John Gordon became possessed 
of the barony of Essie, and his brother Thomas acquired that of 
Rivane. ‘They wedded daughters of good houses, and it is worthy 
of note that while the Seton-Gordons never threw off above six 
or seven branches, the ‘¢ Jock-and-T'am Gordons” so flourished 
and increased that nearly fifty families of landed gentlemen 
claimed their descent from these two brothers, forming indeed 
the great and formidable strength of the Clan Gordon of the 
North. ‘The elder brother, John Gordon of Essie, called ‘+ Jolin 
of Scurdargue,” from his residence at a place of that name within 
his barony, married Elizabeth, sister of Sir Patrick Maitland of 
Gight (Bog-au-Gight, now Gordon Castle), by whom he 
had three sons,—first, John, who succeeded him, ancestor 
of the Gordons of Pitlarg, chiefs of the ‘ Jock-and-Tam 
Gordons,” represented by Joln Gordon, Esq., of Pitlarg 
and Dyce; secondly, William Gordon of Tillitarmont, ancestor 
of the Gordons of Cairnborrow, Craig, Lesmoir, Park, and 
many others; and thirdly, James Gordon, who married Canca, 
daughter of John Harper (called in the Latin of the charters 
* John De Citharista”), of Methlic, and eventually heiress 
of half that barony. Either this James or his son succeeded 
in acquiring the other moiety also, and these lands of Methilic form 
to this day a not inconsiderable ‘portion of the large possessions of 
the Earls of Aberdeen, for fron’ this Jaines Gordon and his wife, 
Canea Harper, that distinguished family is undoubtedly descended. 
All the manuscript histories of the Gordon family are unanimous 
on this point, and some of these date from the sixteenth century. 
Sir Robert Gordon, of Gordonstoun, writing about 1625, includes 
the Gordons of Haddo among the families sprung from * Jock 
and Tam” Gordon, which shows what was the belief of the seven- 
teenth century on the point. 

The destruction of the family papers in the Civil War and the 
dislike to acknowledge a descent from an illegitimate branch may 
account for the setting up of this visionary claim of being de- 
scended from a French archer, who was flayed alive for shooting 
King Richard I. several years after the Gordons had assumed their 
name from their lands in Berwickshire. 

‘The public archives bear witness to the acquisition by this family 
of various lands at different dates subsequent to the marriage with 
the heiress of Methlic, but previous to that there is not the smallest 
trace of any such independent family existing, which is negative 
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evidence of the falsity of the claims set up almost sufficient to| 


upset them, even without the positive proofs which have been 
adduced.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Scorvs. 


October 10, 1865. 


BOOKS. 
——_ 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATURAL HISTORY BY A 
RURAL D.D.* 

Reprints of newspaper articles are net always interesting, but 
there is one especial exception to the rule, and that is when the 
articles reproduced contain a popular cream on subjects, though 
technical, of popular interest, extracted by a competent writer | 
from a large number of volumes, more or less uninviting to the | 
general reader. The Contributions to Natural History, republished 
in a very convenient shape by a Rural D.D., certainly deserve | 
all the immunities of this exception, for they were chiefly re- | 
views contributed to the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, which 
comparatively few readers get hold of, and, as this circumstance 
alone implies, they treat of books still less accessible, and apparently | 
less inviting, than the agricultural journals themselves. Most 
subjects gain by cwnulation, and the cumulative interest of these | 
lively essays on natural history in relation to food is all the | 
greater at the present moment, when it seems doubtful whether 
we are not on the eve of losing half our cattle. To use 
the words of the author, “the alimentary virtues of horse- 
flesh and fungi are discussed with half-earnest levity. I 
use the language of earnest conviction when directing public 
attention to the great storehouse within which the Univer- 
sal Parent has laid up exhaustless supplies of food. We may be 
squeamish as to the eating of cheral soup and other dainty pre- 
paration’ from the flesh of the horse, fear may hinder us feasting 
on fungi, but with the sea as our fish-pond, and pisciculture 
capable of endless development alike in salt water and in fresh, it 
is marvellous that multitudes should be pining with hunger in a 
land like ours, literally set in an ocean of plenty.” Of course we 
have the additional advantage in the reprint of knowing, what we 
might not have found out otherwise, to wit, that in some cases 
the author used the appropriate colours of ‘ half-earnest levity,”—- 
a literary chiaroscuro, say, of levity,—clsewhere, the deeper tones 
and broader hues of earnest conviction, &c. It is no joke to say, 
considering how highly we think of these essays, that we really 
are obliged for the information, and think the Rural D.D. very 
good for telling us. For although in his later preface he smiles 
at cheval soup, no one reading the earlier article which follows the 
preface would guess that he did not worship it. 

First, there is the tentative article, “‘ Hippophagy ; or, Should 
We Eat our Horses?” a very straightforward and downright 
question, to which all the little boys in the country with 
Shetland ponies, and all the ladies with pet saddle-horses, and all 
the sportsmen with favourite hunters will unquestionably answer, 
“Thank you, no.” But the author is not to be put down by a 
mere negative, and the interrogative article is followed by an 
affirmative plea in the shape of ‘*The Progress of Hippophagy ; 
a Plea for Eating Horse-flesh.”. And why not? ‘ In the year 
1857 the D.D. was converted to the derided faith of the hippo- 





| of the working classes.” 


la D.D. 


Listen to what is done abroad, and do not turn up your noses 
against the voice of instruction. Horse-flesh is freely eaten at Vienna 
and in many other Continental cities. It is on the point of being 
largely consumed in France. Do not be carried away by the cant 
objection against eating your old friends. The horse-flesh-eating 
movement is mainly promoted by the Society for Preventing Cruelty 
to Animals, Last year the society bought healthy worn-out horses, 
to accustom the poor to eat them. M. Ducoux, formerly Prefect 
of Police and Director of the Cab Company, subscribed a horse in 
kind—a fine, old, healthy, worn-out cab-horse. The Countess de 
Clérambault was to give another. (Eas she done so?) France 
contains 3,000,000 horses, renewed every 15 years, or one-fifteenth 
per annum, A fifteenth part of these three millions, with neces- 
sary deductions, handed over to the butcher, will give 150,000 
horses, or the equivalent of 100,000 head of cattle. British 
statistics give 2,250,000 horses for the British Empire. Much of 
this is now wasted. Avail yourselves of it so far as practicable, 
and in order that it may no longer be wasted, dismiss the silly 
prejudice which causes even a half-starved labourer to exhibit 
irrepressible disgust when exhorted to partake of a kind of food 
occasionally within his reach, and known to possess in abundance 
those clements of nutrition so scantily supplied by the common fare 
But, stammers the farmer, how does it 
feel? If I eat my old cart-horses, how will they taste? Listen to 
ITere is the result of a banquet hippophagique. “ Side by 
side are the subjects to be experimented on—the matters to be 
compared :— 
“ Horse soup—Beef soup. 
Horse-boil—Beef-boil. 
Roast-horse—Roast-beef. 
‘“*Cnorus OF EXCLAMATIONS. 

*¢ TIorse-sounp—General astonishment! It’s perfect! it's excel- 
lent! it’s feeding! it’s like venison! it’s aromatic! it’s rich- 
tasted! it’s a first-rate and admirable soup! (Exclamations 
which seem to us rather coarse and very greedy.) 

* Beef-soup—Damned with faint praise. 

** Boiled-horse—Very eatable ; not quite so good as boiled beef. 
(A magnanimous admission.) . 

‘* Roast-horse—An explosion of satisfaction. Nothing finer, more 
delicate, or more tender. 

“Summing up:—Soup—superior. Boil—good, and very eatable. 
Roast—exquisite.” 

Let us add, with the author, that “‘ most satisfactory meals have 
been made upon animals from seventeen up to twenty-five years 
old.” So there is really no limit to the time at which our horses can 
be utilized. A good, old cart-horse or carriage-horse, turned 
out to grass for three or four months, after ten years’ service, will 
grow beautifully fat, and make rich, excellent soup, the flavour 
being heightened by age. Very soon the hall and the rectory or 
vicarage and the farm will become reconciled to eating their own 
cart and carriage-horses and hunters after due service, as becomes 
their superior enlightenment. But if they hesitate, why not make 
the Sunday-school children lead the van on holiday feast days, and 
give them roast horse and plum-pudding. Now if a Rural D.D. 
accuses us of writing with a “ half-earnest levity,” we must in- 
vite him to be good enough to wait for our confession—till we 
make it, as we were good enough to wait for his. 

Hippophagy is followed by ** Mycophagy; or, Should We Eat 





phagi.” Oh, you may Jaugh! But he tells us so totidem verbis at 
the beginning of his plea. And listen to the sequel of his conver- 
sion. Ie was converted. ‘In the year 1857 we were cou- 
verted.” Up to that time he had asked many questions. But | 
now he was satisfied, and told his satisfaction to all who would | 
hear. Unfortunately, though he believed in the spirit, he had not 
eaten horse in the flesh. “ We were not practically hippopha- 
gous.” A lady, womanlike, preferring practice to profession, 
whom he fain would have converted, met him with the constant 
rejoinder, ** Eat a horse, and Pll believe you.” This was perhaps 
not unanswerable like many female arguments, but it was plausible. 
The D.D. meditated a pilgrimage to the banquet hippophagique ou | 
the Continent, but hehad the good luck on the way to be able to 
‘eat a horse” at home. ‘Thenceforward all lingering doubts were 
dispelled, and in the ardent language of young apostolate a D.D. 
preached hippophagy, until in 1865, eight years after conversion, he 
prefaces all his past ardent propagandism with the epithet, of *‘half- 


Funguses 2?” ‘The answer is, * By all means.” ‘ OF all vegetable 
productions they are the most azotized—that is, animalized—in 
their structure.” ‘ Many of them, in addition te sugar, gum, 
resin, a peculiar acid called fungic acid, and a variety of salts, 
furnish considerable quantities of albwnen, adipocere, and osmazome, 
the principle which communicates its peculiar flavour to meat 
gravy.” ‘* They absorb oxygen largely, and disengage in return 
carbonic acid, or else hydrogen, and some azotic gas.” ‘They are 
in fact ** Vegetable Beefsteaks!” There is the Boletus Edulis, 
which, if we are to credit what we read, is a feast for fairies ; and 
Agaricus Proccrus, much better than the common mushroom for 
ketchup ; and Ayuricus Oreades, famous for the flavour it imparts 
to rich soups; and Cantharellus Avarius, which Battara thinks, 
‘*in soup,” ‘‘ will raise the dead ;” and Morchella Esculenta, the rich 
man’s luxury; and /istulina Iepatica, the poor man’s fungus (it 
weighs 8 Ib.!), and—but as D.D. stops to take breath, so will 
we. But if he will send us specimens, and pledge his word of 





earnest levity.” We prefer to overlook the later epithet, and accept 
the earlier articles as the true internal voice of the man. And to 
every farmer in the kingdom, in the eloquent language of the | 
Preacher, we ery, ** Satisfy yourself as to the agreeable and nutri- | 
tious qualities of horse-flesh by eating it on the first opportunity. | 





* Contributions to Natural History, chi-fl ‘ ‘ 
d story, chi-fly in Relation to the Food of the People. VN 
a Rural D.D. Edinburgi:: lackwood. : "| 


honour as a gentleman that they are what they profess to be, we 
will taste them. 

On the subject of fish, a D.D. gets into deeper water, and tum- 
bles about in the ** Universal Parent’s great ocean and storehouse 
of the food of mankind” with the graceful energies of that 


/ most graceful of creatures the porpoise, and all the delight 


of the very fish themselves. ‘ Let philosophers proclaim,” 
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he says, ‘‘that we ought to know ourselves, I say that it is 
a national duty that we should know our fish.” And certainly 
he has applied himself with much success to that branch of 
ethics. It is refreshing to find the incapacity of so-called ‘ prac- 
tical men” to observe accurately and reason justly on matters with 
which they pride themselves on being so conversant. A tacksman 
of very extensive fishings mistook the parasitic tape-worm for the 


food of the salmon. Another ‘ practical man” declares that fish 


digest as rapidly as fire burns. (Talking of rapid digestion, 
leeches, it seems, digest so slowly that they only require to be fed 
two or three times a year, which appears to the present re- 
viewer an approach to the paradise of feeding, for of all tiresome 
necessities commend him to the bother of eating and drinking. 
But this by the way.) ‘To return, where practical men were at 
fault, many philosophers have been little better off. Helmont, 
for instance, asserts, says a D.D., that eels come from May dew. 
‘* Cut up two turves, coverel with May dew, and lay one upon 
the other, the grassy sides inwards, and thus expose them to the 
heat of the sun: in a few hours there will be sprung from them an 
infinite quantity of eels.” A D.D. himself has in younger days 
put horse-hair from a stallion’s tail in water, hoping to reap there- 
from a fine supply of young eels. 

The life of a salmon is a very elaborate performance, in which, 
however, we are forcibly reminded of the story of the Dutchman, 
who wishing to jump over a mountain, took a run of three miles 
to effect his purpose, but finding himself out of breath when 
he reached the bottom, he sat down and walked over at his lei- 
sure. ‘The life itself of the salmon is plain sailing enough, but 
the disquisition on his generation certainly is a run of three 
miles, with a mountain to jump at the end. Having run 
the three miles, we are in no condition to jump, but are 
fain to ask in all humility, ‘‘'Then how is a salmon really 
produced, after all?” The reader is apt to imagine that the 
only thing quite certain about the matter is that a salmon 
really does begin somewhere, somehow, but how or where is not 
revealed to mortal wit. The growth of the salmon and not his 
origin is really the gist of the matter in relation to food, and 
that is truly prodigious. A young salmon fifteen months old, 
weighing half an ounce, dismissed in May 1855 from the artifi- 
cial breeding-beds at Stormontfield, after having the dead fin 
cut off, was taken by the net fifty-one days later on its return 
from the sea, having grown nineteen odd inches in length, 
ten inches odd in girth, and in weight FIVE POUNDS SEVEN 
OUNCES AND A ALF. Another fish had grown from about an 
ounce to NINE pouNDs. ‘Thus salmon fit for the market can be 
artificially reared in twenty months from the deposition of the 
ova. In opposition to the Quarterly reviewer, a D.D. maintains, 
we think successfully, that “as a commercial speculation the ex- 
periment will prove remunerating, provided it be carried out on 
an extensive scale.” The Quarterly reviewer had maintained that 
there was not a millionth chance in favour of the return of a 
salmon from the sea. The subsequent ‘Statistics of the Stor- 
montfield Pond ” showed :— 

1st. That of the marked fish liberated from the pond, four per 
cent, were recaptured either as grilse or salmon. 

2nd. More than 300,000 were artificially reared and liberated ; 
forty out of every thousand were re-captured. It follows that 
12,000 of the salmon taken in the Tay were pond-bred fish. 

3rd, The average annual capture of Tay salmon and grilse is 
70,000. 

As a corollary to these facts, it is not surprising to learn that the 
rental of the Tay fishings rose 10 per cent. Why, then, let us 
ask with the author, are the Stormontfield feeding-ponds restricted 
to a quarter of an acre? Why are the methods so successfully 
applied to the Tay not applied to every British river? Why are 
the 180 miles of canals in Scotland fishless? Why are the water 
company who own the Compensation Pond among the Pentland 
Jills blind to the lesson of Lake Wenern? Why is the little Loch 
of Lindores not made available near the estuary of the Tay ? 

It is a pleasant volume, masculine and racy, a trifle too buoyant 
perhaps in a literary point of view; but fish and food, and the 
various perspectives opened up into the gastronomy of the future, 
pet-hunter soup, carriage-horse steak, saddle of lady's horse, Shet- 
land-pony cutlets, and fillet of colt, all these are subjects sufficiently 
buoyant and lively to excuse a few hops and capers of style. 
Of the twenty odd essays in the pretty volume, we have touched 
upon two or three only. There is an article on “ Leeches and 
Leech-culture ” which ladies will delight in, the details are so 
pleasant and so nicely put; and indeed leech-eulture would add 
considerably to the wealth and natural brutality of many poor 
parts of the country, ‘Thus in France the leeches are fed on live 





horses, cows, and donkeys, and often not in the best health, which 
on the Sangrado supposition ought to be considered a singular 
and exceptional boon to the animals fed upon. But a leading 
French authority, whose sensibility mourns over the many poor 
donkeys who die in spite of that blessing, nevertheless recommends 
that they should always be in good health,—fur the sake of the leeches! 
‘* Just,” our author remarks, ‘‘as the friend of the cannibal might 
from anxiety about his health counsel him only to feed on healthy 
men!” Willa D.D. permit us to suggest in conclusion that in 
some places he seems to have cared less for syntax than for natural 
history, and less for sense than for either? For how is this to be 
construed? ‘Perched on the kitchen chimney-pot, the cry of 
‘The gulls are come!’ sent all the boys of the family to the 
favourite amusement of feeding the gulls.” What was perched 
on the chimney-tops? ‘The ery, or the gulls, or the boys, or the 
family, or the favourite amusement? First, we thought, and a 
friend to whom we showed the passage, thought the boys were 
perched on the chimney-pot —then the gulls—and then, as we did 
not see how they could be fed on the chimney-pot, we gave it up. 
But this is not the author's usual style. 
SIR JASPER'’S TENANT.* 

Tuts is by many degrees the worst of Miss Braddon’s recent 
novels. It is said to have been written with a view to adaptation 
for the stage, and it is stagey to a degree. It is inferior not only 
to the Doctor's Wife, which we regard as by far the most powerful 
of all she has written, but to the older and more sensational stories 
of which Lady Andley’s Secret was the most successful. The secret 
of Miss Braddon’s power over her readers was, we believe, that 
while ministering to the appetite for melodrama sure to arise 
among active minds when ordinary life is unexciting, she related 
melodramatic incidents in a tolerably natural way. Lady Audley, 
an incipient maniac burdened with a tremendous secret, chats like 
other people, and her husband's nephew, though he plays the part 
of ‘avenger of blood,” talks pretty much as clever barristers 
might under certain circumstances be expected to talk. In Sir 
Jaspers Tenant we have all the melodrama, but the naturalness 
disappears. ‘The hero is the mysterious recluse fainiliar to novel- 
readers half a century ago, handsome and gentlemanly, upon 
whose soul some undivulged mystery presses hardly, and who for 
fifteen years has borne the torture of knowing himself mated to 
an unfaithful wife, whom he is nevertheless too proud to divorce. 
We expected him, but we do not expect him under Miss Braddon’s 
hand to soliloquize in this fashion :—‘‘‘ Shall I go?’ he thought. 
‘Why not? Is there any danger to ier in my presence? Nota 
jot? Have I not seen her clear grey eyes fixed upon me with such 
a tender calmness as may shine in them when she looks at her 
father? What if Iam a passionate fool, who has learnt no lesson 
from a blighted youth and a wasted manhood? what if I am a fool 
in my dotage, and long to lay my heart and soul at the feet of an 
angel, as I laid them once before the hidden foot of a fiend? Will 
she be the worse for my folly? What can I seem to her but an 
elderly misanthrope, whom she tolerates out of the pitiful tender- 
ness of her nature, as she tolerates tiresome old women in Scarsdale 
village, and noisy children at the Sunday-school?’” “ Blighted 
youth,” ‘‘ wasted manhood,” “ hidden foot of a fiend,” we thought 
all that had been banishel from novels to third-rate theatres, 
where such words are made emphatic by extra syllables. There 
are two or three actors in London who would make a good deal out 
of ‘‘bullighted youth” and the * foot of a feyind,” but such rub- 
bish should be left to them, and those who applaud such efforts to 
make the throat do the duty of the brain. What is art, if a gentle- 
man of the nineteenth century is to be male to announce his depar- 
ture in this strain? ‘+ Yes, Miss Denison; I am going on one of 
my old exploring expeditions on the shores of the Niger. Iam 
going in the footsteps of Barth and Livingstone. I scarcely won- 
der sometimes that Berkeley was sceptical as to the existence of 
anything real or solid in all this universe. A man goes from one 
pole to another only to carry with him one idea, which is HIMSELF. 
Standing on the sands of the Dead Sea, groping blindly amidst a 
Polar wilderness, in face of the awful grandeur of a creation, the 
one mad passion of his life absorbs him still—the only reality 
amidst a world of shadows. All the verdure of the tropics, all the 
ice-bound solitudes of the Arctic zone, serve only for a background 
to one figure—the inexorable Ego which reigns in the wanderer’s 
breast. I talk nonsense, I daresay, Miss Denison; but sometimes 
when my life seems hardest to me, I begin to wonder whether, 
after all, I am only a shadow surrounded by shadows, and with 
nothing real around or about me, except the pains which I feel.” 





* Sir Jasper's Tenant, By the Author of Lady Audley’s Secret. 3 vela, Louden: 
J. Maxwell and Co, 
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Or if, having to reveal a secret obstacle to his marriage which is 
not poverty, he discourses to his beloved after this fashion? “Oh, 
Marcia! how little you have known me, after all !—you, who have 
dropped such balm into my wounds, who have given me such ten- 
der comfort for my sorrows, —how little you have known me, when 
you can think that poverty was the evil that made my life a bur- 
den tome! Poverty! pshaw; a rough honest friend, and not an 
enemy; 4 companion | iogenes, who strips the mask off carth’s 
conventionalities, aud points out the few true men among ihe 
knaves. ‘Toa weak sensuous nature poverty may be terrible ; for 
it takes another name, and calls itself deprivation—unsatiated 
thirst for impossible pleasures, the torture of Tantalus. But for 
me poverty has no terrors. Ah, if you knew how often in my 
lonely walks [ have listened to the blacksmith beating at his glow- 
ing furnace, and have envied him his labour, his light heart, and 
his empty pockets !” (Roars of applause from the gallery.) ‘Those 
sentences are regular “tags,” bits of bombast which actors 
thirty years ago delighted in, and which even now charm 
the kind of audience which always confuses common-place 
with trath, and if the com:mon-place be but bombastic enough 
recognizes poetry. If Miss Braddon is anxious for their 
applause only, we have only to regret that the power which 
etched in the Doctor's Wife should be so wasted, and warn 
her that of all temptations that of easy fine writing is to 
authors with dramatic tendencies the most besetting. But a 
successful novelist always has, by the natare of the case always 
must have, some inner wish to succ ed as artist, to gain applause 
elsewhere than in the gallery, and it is ouly there that George 
Pauncefort will be applauded. He is a bal copy of Kotzebue’s 
“ Stranger,” himself one of the poorest and least natural creatures 
who ever gained possession of the stage. Sir Jasper himself is 
better. ‘There is genuine comedy of rather a high kind in the 
picture of a man so devoted to art that he employs its ter- 
minology wpoa every occasion, compliments his daughter on 
“the sweet feeling in her face,” talks to the doctor when 
anxious about her of the disappearance of * those cool pearly 
grays,” and who criticizes a ‘florid widow ” to whom he is 
more than half inclined to propose after this fashion :—‘ “ I 
shall enjoy my Ettys more now that she is gone,’ the Baronet 
murmured complacently, as he settled himself in the yellow draw- 
ing-room after dining tcfe-a-tcte with his daughter. ‘ ‘Those gaudy 
dresses of hers were the death of my pictures, and her flesh latterly 
has not been up to the mark. ‘There has been a woolliness about 
her cheeks, and a want of feeling in her chin, which considerably 
deteriorated my enjoyment of her society. ‘There is more truth 
in your mezzotints, my dear Marcia; and that ivory whiteness of 
yours, if produced by art, would be a miracle. Your eyes are not 
quite up to the Greuze standard, but they are very fine, and the 
modelling of the eyelids is really charming.’” ‘The comedy, too, 
is not the less because Sir Jasper never dos anything, but 
throughout the book plays the part of chorus, uttering cynical 
remarks and making of himself, with his velvet dressing-gown, a 
rich and stately background. He really says clever things too, | 
sometimes in his cynical way, as witness this :—* I kuow nothing 
about the dwellings of the working-classes; except that, as they | 








don’t interest themselves about my dwelling, and wouldn't drive a | 
nail into a window-sash, or sweep away a handful of shavings for 

me without being paid for their trouble, they can scarecly expect me 

tointerest myself in theircomfort without being paid formy trouble.” 
But Sir Jasper is nevertheless simply the character of an old 
comedy, not a character of real life, a man with a part, who utters 
an amusing refrain, but is scarcely alive nevertheless. When 
he appears we do not expect him to talk or act, but only to excite 
a slight and pleasant surprise by the quaintness of his dialect. 
He does that successfully, so successfully that he might by possi- 
bility be wrought up into a good part for Charles Matthews, but 
he does and is nothing more. 

Why should he be or do anything more? Simply because the 
object of a novelist who knows and can perform his work is to 
create men and women, not merely to represent accurately special 
oddities or whims, or even qualities, which may be found among 
men and women. Mr. Oldbuck in the Antiquary is to a certain 
extent a chorus, always lugging in antiquity as Sir Jasper lugs in 
art, but then how much is he besides? ‘The reader closes the 
Antiquary knowing Jonathan Oldbuck, but how much does he 
know of Sir Jasper, except that he looks on human life as on a 
picture, rather appreciates his daughter's faint tints, and can be 
fooled by a woman who has picturesque poses and Etty’s colour- 
ing. Miss Braddon has speut a great deal of trouble on Sir 
Jasper, and we daresay if Charles Matthews embodies him on the 
stage he will be pronounced “a creation,” but his vitality will be 





—~ 
due to the actor, who will make him move and have a visible 
being, and not to the author, who has described his voice and 
manner, and most prominent peculiarity, but not him. 

The farcical under-plot is better done, though always with an eye 
to the stage. Miss Braddon paints low life with a broad brash, and 
has a capital eye for a sneak,—the sort of man, half scoundrel, 
half scamp, who may by possibility commit a great crime, but 
whose natural vocation in life is to slink round good houses, and 
steal anything not likely to be immediately missed. Gervoise 
Catheron is really alive, and had the idea suggested of his genuine 


} anger against the villain who, having seduced his sister, extorts 


money from her, been worked out, would have been a remarkable 
picture. As it is, he is left in a shadow more complete than that 
which conceals his acquaintance Dobbs. Dobbs, with his music- 
hall manners, weakness for bets, substantial honesty, and energy 
in trouble, is a fair sketch, but compare him with Dick Swiveller, 
drawn from the same type just a little older, and the difference in 
power is instantly apparent. He is most real when arrested, but 
even then Dickens, we suspect, would have suggested some trace 
of the special horror which such men feel of murder, intermixing 
with the selfish fear some wish to help on justice. 

With all this Sir Jasper’s Tenant has one excellent quality. It 
is readable. Miss Braddon, when not carried away by an eye to 
stage effect, writes easy, simple English, and her situations, however 
improbable, always have some attraction. The particular one in 
this book, the secret mésalliance into which a strong man has been 
beguilel, has ever since Thackeray sketched Warrington been 
dreadfully overdone, but there is some interest remaining in the 
position, and even when we are asked to believe that the husband 
supposes his wife's twin sister to be his wife, we speculate with 
idle complacency on his inevitable extrication from his troubles. 
It isa story to while away an hour indolently enough, and with 
no especial ennui, and we only protest against its being mistaken 
for ** one of Miss Braddon’s best.” 


PROFESSIONAL PUFFERY.* 
Ir is not easy to say whether the volume before us reflects most 
discredit on Mr. George Measom for writing it, on the the Direc- 
tors of the Great Eastern Railway for giving it their official 
sanction, or on the tradesmen and others who have hal recourse 
to Mr. George Measom’s aid in attracting public notice. Many 
of the latter are indeed of great and unquestioned respecta- 
bility, but it is precisely on this very account that they are so 
much to blame for even giving professional puffers access to their 
premises. We do not happen to have previously met with Mr. 
George Measom’s name or works, but it appears from the title- 
page and the preface of this volume that “we,” ¢ e., Mr. George 
Measom, ‘* issue” it as one of a series of similar guides, compiled. 
during ** fifteen years’ continuous labour as a railway topographer.” 
As a photograph of the author adorns this preface, it might be 
briefly described as an * illustrated guide” to a well-known pro- 
verb in which the words “ nemo repente” occur. ‘The * wonderful 


| success” which, according to his own account, has attended Mr. 


Measom’s efforts is on the same authority to be attributed to the 


|“ extraordinary cheapness” of his volumes. With regard to the 


former point, Mr. Measom himself of course knows best; the 
cheapness of any volume like the one before us we beg most 
emphatically to deny. 

What the Official! Guide to th? Great Eastern Railway pro- 
fesses outwardly to be is a railway itinerary for the four 
counties traversed by the various lines of that system, giving 
more or less detailed accounts of the scenery, objects of in- 
terest, local history, and local traditions of every town or vil- 
lage on or near any of those lines. ‘This is in itself neces- 
sarily a defective plan if the work be intended as a handbook to 
the entire district, but would still, if well carried out, have resulted 
in a most readable and entertaining book. Mr. Walter White, 
for instance, even had his rambles in the Eastern Counties been 
confined to the railways, would have still combined clever gossip 
with accurate description, and produced a work from which every- 
body could have derived amusement and pleasure. But Mr. 
Measom, after his fifteen years’ experience, cither has not sense 
enough to make this part of bis Guide accurate or readable, or has 
learned during that period to treat public requirements in such 
matters with contempt. Nothing can be much worse than the 
gazetteer element of the volume. It is in general a mere farrago 
of bits of general history worked into some local connection, in 
appropriate poctical quotations, and extracts from county direc- 





* The Offic al Illustrated Guide to the Great Eastern Railway. By George Merson 
I. ndon: C. Griffiuaud Co. 1865. 
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tories | which the lapse of a generation has rendered of little 
practical use; the whole being garnished with engravings of 
which the best are secon l-rate and the majority second-hand. 
The letter-press, when relevant, is generally incorrect; the 
engravings, even when oviginally intended for the seenes they 
profess to illustrate, are invariably worthless. In many instances 
indeed, such a3 the sketch of etdiel from the sea, the utter 
want of resem lance renders it very clear that they have done 
duty before for some place very unlike those that they now 
represent. ‘The one we have mentioned may, for all we know, 
have stood for every small and dirty seaport throughout Mr. 
Measom’s series. Ile can hardly have hoped to escape detection. 
Even where they have not manifestly been intended for other 
places, the figures in the foreground are in general strangely 
like those in which a past generation delighted. Even 
those who share in the popular impression that East Anglians 
are so very much behinl the age, will scarcely be brought to 
believe that in front of Kast Anglian objects of interest are to be 
found an elderly East Anglian gentleman in a broad hat and tailed 
coat, or an elderly East Anglian lady, with a coal-scuttle bonnet 
and rectilineal dress, holding the hand of a fat little Kast Anglian 
boy or girl, in the costume of the same period, who points with the 
disengaged hand to whatever in the scene may be thought likely 
to excite the interest of dozile and corpulent children. In one 
case it is difficult not to admire Mr. Measom’s boldness. He takes 








his realers across to Hollan] by the Harwich route, and gives 
i. 


them a pretty woodland sketch, with Birkett Foster's name in the 
Shortly afterwards he interrupts 
a quotation to remark calmly,—‘* At the first glance our picture 
in the preceding prge appears t> represent an English scene, but 
itis not so, for many such spots are to be found within an easy 
walk of Amsterdam” We cannot say that a second glance 
effected any change in the opinion which, as Mr. Measom correctly 
anticipated, we had formed from the first. 

But we should never have troubled our readers with Mr. Measom 
if he had contented himself with compiling a worthless topographi- 
eal work. ‘That which alone seriously demands exposure is his 
attempt, under cover of a railway guide, to foist upon the public 
a series of outrageous puffs of certain commercial firms and 
tradesinen’s establishinents, selectel by Mr. George Measom for 
reasons best known to himself for personal inspection. ‘These puffs 
are in the shape of accounts of visits made to the warehouses or 
shops in question by Mr. George Measom himself, and consist 
invariably of indiscriminate, vulgar, and bombastic laudation of 
the character of the sellers and the quality of the things sold, 
intersperse], after the fashion of the worst style of American 
advertisements, with far-fetched quotations, jingling attempts at 
eloquence. As we have sail, many of the tradssmen visitel by 
Mr. Measom are of far too high standing to be injuriously affected 
by Mr. Measom’s praise, but they ought to have known Mr. 
Measom’s object, and they will certainly find no benefit 
result from his advocacy. His system is as follows. After 
describing the more important towns on the line, he devotes a 
special chapter to what he terms their “commercial aspect.” 
Without pretending even to discriminate between the respective 
merits of competing establishments, he selects some one manu- 
facturer, wine merchant, or shopkezper, bespatters him with 
personal flattery, and then proceeds to devote his whole 
command of the aris of pafery, acquired during the labours 
of fifteen years, to prove that everything sold by the object 
of his panegyric is the best of its kind in the world. Of 
course, as there are trades and professions in which retiring | ‘ 
partners or assistants are bounl not to set up for themselves 
within a certain distance of the original firm, so Mr. Measom 
takes care never to mar the effect of his praise in one quarter by 
repeating it elsewhere within too small a radius. Cambridge 
indeed, a town which to miny parents must present a very highly 
commercial aspect, has, strange to say, none whatever in Mr. 
Measom’s eyes. At Chelmsford and Colchester, however, Mr. 
Measom seems to have been more en rapport with the commercial 
community, and at Norwich lement. We will 
give one or two specimens of his way of doing things. At Norwich 
the resident partner in some works ‘received us with the un- 
strained courtesy which is so characteristic of an English gentle- 
man.” We can only hope that Mr, Measom is entitled to as little 





corner, as ** Near Amster lam.” 





he is quite in his e 





credit on this point as he is in the matter of his engravings. We 
should prefer not to believe that a manufacturer of the standing of 
the one in question showel any courtesy whatever to Mr. Measom. 
Then follows a description of the various processes of manufacture, | 
“extraordinary,” ** beauti- | 
At Norwich also Mr. Measom | 


r 





in which evi rything is ‘* immense,” 
ful,” * truthful,” or ‘ genuine.” 


gives a carriage-builder the full benefit of his most artistic style, 
The following is a specimen :— 
“This extraordinary manufactory, viewed in all its details, affords 


matter of deep interest to the visitor. Here may be seen carriages for 
every part of the world—for foreign potentates, for our colonies, for 
India, for Australia, and the most distant places; while the home 
market is kept well supplied with vehicles that cannot be rivalled.” 
Here, after an impressive prelude, the expanse of the universe, 
regal splendour, and the greatness of the British Empire are 
successively suggested to the mind, in order to raise it to a due 
pitch of attention, and then comes the plain, practical puff. 
‘* The home market is kept well supplied with vehicles that cannot 
be rivalled.” It may well be imagined that Mr. Measom concen- 
trated on this occasion all the resources of his art applicable to 
coach-building, and that no one else in the business in the Eastern 
Counties is noticed by Mr. Measom. Can, however, the firm which 
he has selected possibly fancy that they will derive any benefit 
from inlucing or permitting him to obtrude this sickening trash 
on the public? Cannot people who receive him with ‘‘ courtesy” 
see that the profound disgust with which every one whose opinion 
is worth having must read his effusions, may possibly result in 
distrust of the productions he is allowed to extol? 

Wine merchants’ cellars and breweries seem to have been 
anonzst the most salient points in the commercial aspect of the 
towns visited by Mr. Measom, and his skill is sorely taxed to mete 
out to them all, share and share alike, quotations from the Bible, 
Pliny, and Plato—whose weight as an authority on wine, by the 
way, he strangely ascribes to his being ‘‘ contemporary with the 
prophet Malachi”—and Bacchanalian rhapsodies in praise of 
“such wine as can be purchased” at Indeed he has 
unfortunately in one case made an oversight, by which the identical 
passage of puffery allatted to the claret of a Chelmsford wine 
merchant is repeated verbatim at Colchester. No praise of course 

can be too high for the booksellers who are agents ‘ for the popular 
Official Railway Guide Books by George Measom.” But we cannot 
give a full idea of his style without quoting the following from a 
detached puff of a London ironmonger, introduced in a chapter of 
most probably as a specimen for country tradesinen of 








“ adden 1a,” 
what he can do :— 

“The whole history of our country’s progress is to ba found in our 
mines of coal, lime, and iron, written legibly in that district of country 
known as South Staffordshire. Into it was poured, countless ages ere 
man was creation’s lord, vast stores of ironstone, and here garnered up 
lay entombed the gigantic vegetation of a primeval world, as the fuel 
with which to release the metal from the stony embrace of the elements 
which surround it; while in close proximity is also found the flus, @. e., 
lime, which aids in liquefying and purifying the metallic iron (also 
formed from the elements of an earlier world).” 

Therefore buy Mr. ’s pots, kettles, and fire-irons. We 
are not, however, to suppose that South Staffordshire was originally 
allotted asa “claim” to Mr. , to the exclusion of all iron- 
mongers since Tubal Cain. 

It may be thought perhaps that we have bestowed more notice 
on this contemptible work than it deserves. But it must be recol- 
lected that by permitting its dedication to themselves, the Directors 
of the Great Eastern have unfortunat:ly rendered it too probable 
that many residents an1 visitors in Kast Anglia will be deluded 
into giving tliree and sixpence for a book discreditable as regards 
its real object, and worthless for that which it profe:ses. 











FOUR NOVELS.* 

“Tr we consider the almost incalculable importance of fiction as 

means of moulding the heart and inclining the affections towards 
hak is gool and loveable—wherein we suspect it possesses more 
influence than even the school or the pulpit—it becomes a ques- 
tion how far the with the love of excitement 
demanded peremptorily by a peculiar age—civilize] it may be, yet 
with tendencies in miny ways towards a relaxation of the old 
higher 


‘easy reading,’ 


vigour--might not be reconciled with more literature, 
aspirations after the beautiful in nature antl character, and a 
better developed morality.” We have quoted this portentous 
sentence from the preface to the first novel on our list, and we 


| propose to try the ten volumes before us by this stan lard. 


In gratitude to Mr. Leighton for thus providing us with a stan- 
dard, we must of course give him the place of honour. But that 
is the only honour to which he is entitled. Anything more inane 
than his attempt at easy reading reconciled with literature, mo- 
rality, and aspirations after the beautiful, would be hard to 


* Shellburn ty Alexomler Leighton. 1 vol 

Who is the Heir? By Mortimer C ollin us. Svols. London: Maxwell and Co. 1355. 

Oswall Hastings, By Captain W. W. Kuollys. 3 vols. London: Hurst ant 
Blacketr. 

The Naval Liext:nant. By C. F. Armstrong. 3 vols, London: Newby. 
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conceive. If a young lady who is perfectly good and lovely chooses ; plums round their plates as a bonne bouche after the hard work of 
to be bora of a humpbacked father, who for some reason or other | the flour and suet. 

takes it into his head to pronounce her illegitimate, and to be saddled | Captain Knollys has more dash and rattle than Mr. Collins, and 
with a malevolent stepmother, who means ill and does it, a good | introduces an even more objectionable amount of personality. A 
old grandmother, who means well and does not do it, and a foolish | Story that went the round of all England a year and a half ago 
lover, who means nothing at all, we cannot wonder at all sorts of | js almost too fresh to give a spice to a novel after so short an 
misfortunes alighting on her head. What we do wonder at is the /jnterval, Bat this is the only link between the two authors. 
common-place manner in which the misfortunes come, and in which | Captain Knollys gives us ‘ the excitement demanded peremptorily 
the heroin» receives them. She lets herself be branded with ille- | py a peculiar age,” and he administers it in the form of military 
gitimacy, and never demands either proof or explanation ; lets her | adventures. The hero of them is a hero indeed. The dangers he 
lover (in the playful way which is so natural to him and so un- | encounters, the feats he achieves, show no relaxation of the old 
natural to us) call her a bastard, lets her father and stepmother | yigour. Whether he is saving a lovely girl from a mad dog, or an 
arrange a marriage for her with the village doctor, accuse | infant from the sharks and yeasty waves of the Atlantic, or an 
her of stealing the grandmother's diamonds, and of poisoning | old gentleman from two garotters in Bond Street; whether he is 
But her nowchiance is exceolel by that of | fighting wit the Kaffirs or the father of his love, with an old 
Turk or the Russians at Balaclava, he is equally perfect and self- 
possesse:l. The new light thrown by Captain Knollys on the Crimean 
War cannot fail to be valuable to Mr. Kinglake, if Me. Kinglake 
is not too much attached to his own ideas to make any changes 
in his next elition, At all events Oswald Hastings must be his 
great authority when he comes to the description of the charge of 
Balaclava. Even the Laureate’s poem will have to be altered, for 
Captain Knollys adds one more —Oswald Hastings himself—to the 
six hundred. That charge has already been described in fiction 
we everreal. The heroine has received a present of some magnifi- by Mr. Henry Kingsley in Ravenshoe, Mr. Lawrence in Sword and 
cent diamonds from her gran Imother, but on her death-bed the old | Gown, and we believe Major Whyte Melville in The Interpreter. 
laly wanders, anl says some one must have stolen her parure. | But Captain Knollys has distanced them all. By his account Lord 
These diamonds were kept inanivory box, which has been seen in| R vglan saw the mistake as soon as it was committed, and sent 
the possession of the heroine; she is brought before a judge for the | Oswald Hastings after the Light Brigade to stop them. Oswald 
theft, an 1 her lover, in whose hands the box has been placed, pro- | dil not eateh them up in time to reverse the general verdict of 
duces it at her request. ‘The julgeopens it; a statement is found history —which is almost a pity—but he joined them in the midst 
inside that the grandmother had given the diamonds to the | of the guns, formed some of the men, and headed them in a charge 


her half-brother. 
the author. After taking the trouble to devise such quaint mon- 
strosities as some of his characters, he makes no further use of 
them. He gives them unlimitel powers, and does not care what 
they do with them. Lis hunchback, who would give his soul for 
revenze, and does not seruple to make away with the entry of his 
own marriage in the register, contents himself with bluster about 
‘‘hell’s legions, led by their prince,” rising up and saying him nay, or 
opposing him ‘* by their fires of brimstone spewel out of the mouth 
of demons.” OF all d/nowements that of Shellbura is the most absurd 





heroine, and another paper, which proves to be the marriage-cer- | on the Russian dragoous. 
tificats of the hunchback father aad his fiest wife. All the) Afiop such prodigies of valour we turn almost with indifference 
characters of tho story tura round, and ran out of court ; the to the hero of the sister service, Mr. Armstrong’s Naval Lieutenant. 
heroine aud her lover are marriel in one page, ant have nine) 411 yot the feats of this young gentleman are scarcely inferior to 
children in the next; the hunchback dies off as fast as he can, | those of Oswald Hastings. Both these men are the favourites of 
and the wick»1 step» other seems to be punished by living. And) go tune, Both escape wounls as a general rule, or suffer very 
now we shall bs obliged to Mr. Leighton if he will show us the slightly when it comes to their tura to be wounded. The Naval 
connection between his nove! an 1 his preface. Lieutenant captures a French privateer, which is the terror of the 
Who is the Heir? is very easy reading, and is “ reconciled ” with | whole commerce of England, with a lugger and three men. With 
much literature, but it will not mould the heart, and it lays little | the privateer he captures a Spanish brig, and with his schooner 
claim to morality. Viewed simply as a novel it is a failure, but it | and brig he captures a French corvette. He is proceeding to take 
is not a failure in the sense of She//burn, and the talent it shows is | the next step, anl capture a frigate with the corvette (which asa 
Mr. Mortimer Collins writes with great ability, and | French ship *‘ dil not strike our hero as a very fast sailer,” but 
on becoming a prize and an English man-of-war is ‘“ evidently a 
vessel of great speed”), when the novelist, as supreme disposer of 
events in his fictitious world, cries halt. It was high time that he 
should. IIis hero would otherwise have been left, like Alexander 
the Great, lamenting that no more worlds remained for him to 





encouraging. 
though it would not be safe to prelict that he might write a good 
novel, it is certain that anything else he wrote might be gool. If 
he had steadily turnel away his eyes from certain models, and | 
esolvel to write from himself and to himself, this book would 
have been much better. But he has been led astray by the suc- | 
cesses of others, or by his own appreciation of others. On the one | conquer. 
hand, it has seemol impossible for any novel to take without | As we lay thes volumes aside, and look back for a general survey, 
in making his sons and daaghters | we see that the most merciful criticism would not accept them as 





Sensational mystery, and 
pass through the fire to this modern Moloch Mr. Collins has 
scorched them so that they are hardly presentable. On the other 
hand, he has been attractel by the light touch with which so 
many novelists put the great men of the day on their canvas, and | 
enliven their groups with a little contemporary scandal. Many | the publisher, their work was done. ‘To some extent their work is 
of the faults of Who is the IIcir? are attributable to these two | done. We have read in the exercise of our duty far worse novels than 
causes, but even if these two causes had not operated, we are not | the three last, and even novels worse than She//burn in this at least, 
sure that Mr. Collins would have succeeded. ‘The present run on | that they were not confine] to one volume. We have no right to 
novels is like the run on plays in the time of Dryden. Novels are | pemonstrate with Mr. Collins if he is contented with the facile 
a necessity of the ag», says Mr. Caxton; they seem indeed a} success of a clever writer, with lightness that is often ease, and 
necessity to every author. Now it is not every one who has the | happy turns that are almost grace and elegance. Captain Knollys 
talent for telling stories, antl a man of real power may injure | has a fall right to “ fight his battles o’er again,” almost to take the 
himself by writing bad novels when he ought to be writing good Redan and to change the fate of Europe. Mr. Armstrong is wel- 
books of a different order. We do not say that this is the case| eome to a monopoly of naval achievements, from cutting out a 
with Mr. Collins, because it is difficult to judge from a first privateer to the still more enviable feat of driving a First Lord 
attempt. Still, if he has it in him, we hope that next time he will | of the Admiralty into a fit of apoplexy. Only when an author 
bring it out. IIis present novel bears reading very well. You | professes such high aims as are put forth in Mr, Leighton’s preface, 
may take it up again and again and be struck by a good descrip- an 1 comes so miserably short in his performance, we do not know 
tion, a keen epigram, or a stray stanza of well-turned and melo- | that anything need restrain us from speaking our mind, or making 
dious verse. But for our conviction that so much of the apparent | his arrogant claims the peg for our general reflections. 


coming up to Mr. Leighton’s standard. Probably the three last 
authors would not lay any claim to it for themselves. ‘They would 
consider that if their books got readers at the circulating library, 
and if the credit side of the account brought a smile to the face of 





Sincerity of the book is affectation, we should recommend it | 
highly to readers of a dilettantish tone of mind. Epigrams such | THE ANNUAL REGISTER FOR 1864.% 

as,‘ But you ought to have gout, oughtn’t you, to show good | Ir ancient manuscripts sometimes affect us as the mummies of 
blool?” addressed to an earl by his daughter, abound in Mr. | the departed past, the impression resembling that of an ancient 
Collius’s volumes; and though epigrams do not make up a novel, | vault, in which, although we may chance to visit it, we are not 
any more than plums make up a pudding, there are some undisci- personally concerned, there are books whose effect, though fall- 
* The Annual Register " for 18¢4. Loudoun: Rivington. 





pline] minds, like the boy home for his holidays, who range the 
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ing much under the same class, is yet infinitely more incisive. 
Tt is one thing to pore and wonder with vague curiosity and 
distant unconcern upon an Egyptian mummy three thousand 
years old; another, to stand over the fresh corpse of a personal 
friend. To our mind there is just this difference between reading 
an ordinary historical book and turning over the leaves of the 
last Annual Register. There is a sort of ghastly freshness, 
mingled with a sense of cold and immutable bereavement, in 
the record, chronicle, and review of the immediate year de- 
ceased. At every step, as we move on, the past rises petrified 
behind us, but if we look back into the enchanted crystal, just 
in proportion as we take a further view, and embrace more 
distant horizons, we lose the sense of hardness and necessity, that 
sense of deadness and petrifaction which is thrust upon us only as 
we contract our range, and looking nearer and nearer, discover 
the irremovable wall which dogs our steps as we move on,—that 
wall before which our greatest epic poet has finely said that 
Omunipotence is impotent. When we see the Greeks fighting at 
Thermopyle, or even the French and English fighting at Water- 
loo, there is something in the effect of the apparent distance which 
disguises the crystallization and petrifaction, and we seem as we 
look to be living the contemporary life of the combatants. But 
when of persons around us and of a time which has scarcely slipped 
by, we read in solemn historical phraseology of records and events 
which were only yesterday either hotly discussed or languidly 
overlooked, we become conscious of a blank, and suffer a moral 
start when that which, even if trivial and unheeded when present, 
jumps into regret and importance when irrevocably passed and 
stereotyped in our rear. ‘There is a cold and blank effect in 
the words, ‘‘ The political history of England during the year 
..... 1864.” There is a melancholy feeling of ‘ gone!” in 
the trivial words, “It was,” ‘It is true,” ‘*The two Houses 
were convoked.” So also the trivial expressions made use 
of in a studied tone, concerning those whom we knew, and who 
have lately died, awaken a sort of tremulous response in those 
concerned, while they fall idly upon the many. * Jt was a sign of the 
little interest created by domestic politics, that the affairs of foreign 
nations were those which mainly engrossed the minds of English 
politicians,” &e. The common-place expression of past time, 
which reads quite naturally of the year 1700, almost hurts 
when spoken of the year 1864. Another and quite opposite 
phase of the same feeling is the illusory distance at which some 
recent events, once past, seem to be placed. ‘They seem to have 
shot by as the posts on a railroad shoot by a train. The astound- 
ing visit of Garibaldi, the murder renewed of renascent Poland, 
the assault on Denmark by greedy States, perpetrated under 
the philosophy of bullyism, and backed by the divine right 
of professors to prove that might really is right (the one proposi- 
tion in the world needing no proof), or if we descend to smaller 
topics, the murder of Mr. Briggs by Franz Miiller, the birth of 
another king of England, the opening of the Charing Cross 
Railway, the dinner given by the English Bar to M. Berryer; 
or, again, turning to the obituary, the death of IMlaw- 
thorne and Grattan, William Hunt and Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, of the Duke of Newcastle and Smith O’Brien, of Lord 
Carlisle and John Clare; then the trials which occupied all 
the legal and sometimes all the political world, the case of the 
Alexandra, at one time in every man’s mouth at breakfast, in every 
man’s mouth at dinner, in every man’s mouth at supper, and the 
decision of Lord Westbury in the appeal of the Essayists and 
Reviewers,—all these, though but of yesterday morning, seem a 
times so to have fled into the far distance that they are confounded 
with all the neglected crowd of half-fledged facts waiting to grow 
into history. 

If the title, then, of the Annual Register is one of the least inviting 
on the family shelf, its contents are to a not very small class of 
readers often singularly interesting. We cannot therefore but 
regret that while the book itself seems to be tending towards the 
plethoric habit which often accompanies age, the order and diges- 
tion, the assimilative and creative powers displayed in it, should 
seem to be dwindling in corresponding proportion. And as avery 
large class of readers, who might otherwise find much to interest 
them in the Annual Register, never look at it, being frightened 
away by its title and scant reputation, we will take the trouble of 
stating the contents and arrangement of the last volume, with the 
view of offering a few suggestions upon a work which might occupy 
a much more prominent position under judicious management. 
The volume before us is divided into two parts. The first pro- 
fesses to give a retrospect of English and foreign history, and of 
literature, art, and science, the whole in 295 pages. Part II. 
contains, first, a monthly chronicle of remarkable occurrences, 


—_—. 


| ranging over 167 pages; second, an obituary of eminent persons; 
| third, the more remarkable trials; and fourth, an appendix of 
documents and State papers relating in the present case to the 
affairs of Denmark, the Canadian Confederation, the clerical 
subscription commission, and the correspondence on the murder of 
British officers in Japan. There are besides some miscellaneous 
headings, useful enough in their way, to wit, the weather of 
1864, finance accounts, promotions and appointments, the Queen's 
Ministers, the sheriffs for England and Wales, University hon yurs, 
and last, not in the present day least, the index. OF course 
English history gets the lion’s share of the first part, and occupies 
almost as much space in the six chapters allotted to it as all the 
foreign countries together. [England has six chapters. There is the 
political condition of the country, and the financial statement, and 
the military and naval affairs, including, by the way, the charge 
against Mr. Stansfeld ; there are the debates on foreign affairs, the 
Dano-German debates, the debates on China, Japan, Poland, 
New Zealand, and America ; while the last chapter despatches the 
Parliamentary reform, abolition of tests, the permissive bill, 
&e. Foreign history has seven chapters, one on France, two 
on Denmark, one on Italy and Spain, one on British North 
Amorica, the Sandwich Islands, Mexico, an1 New Zealand, and two 
on America, It is only on comparing the treatment of these mate- 
rials, defective as they are merely as a list, with that of the « Politi- 
cal Annuary” of the Revue des Deux Mondes, that the immense 
superiority of the latter becomes fully apparent. In the French 
Annuaire there is the distinct mark of authorship, there is the 
flavour of historical and original treatmeat, the artistic proportion, 
the attempt at generalization and analysis, which we look for in 
true historical works. In the English /egister we have a plain 
and straightforward compilation, without individuality, without 
the sap of authorship, the merest work of judicious selection from 
newspaper abridgments patched in Chinese sequence with Chinese 
diligence, but without any organic process of literary digestion 
and reproduction. Of course a crop of Elmund Burkes is not 
always at command for the composition of annual registers. 
But if the French can command adequate historical talent 
for such an undertaking, surely in the matter of average 
historical composition we ar2 not oue whit behind them. 
Perhaps it may be argued, in behalf of the English medio- 
crity, or rather ‘ below-mediocrity,” that a register of events 
must adhere to its essential character of a record of fact, 
and that what is wanted is truth, and not rhetoric. To this the 
answer is that literary sawdust and truth are not convertible terms, 
and that historical art is one thing and bal rhetoric another. No 
single volume can give al/ that could be given relating to a single 
year, and inasmuch as condensation is required, the question is 
whether the result is to be mere scissors-and-paste work, or the 
organized result of original ability. Surely the physiognomy of 
1864 is as capable of being painted as the physiognomy of 1764, 
and all that we ask is that we should have a real portrait, and not 
a few chance measurements. ‘The chronicle is proportionably 
better and more interesting than the history in proportion as it is 
more fitted for compilation. But it should be accompanied by a 
chronological table of all the events mentioned throughout the 
volume, political or otherwise. We do not wish to discard the 
meteorological tables, but surely chronological tables of the 
entire year would be vastly more useful to a vastly larger class, 
and withal vastly more relevant to the nature of the work itself. 
The literary part of the volume is a mere enumeration, guided by 
some arbitrary principle best known to the compiler, of works, the 
criticisms upon which are carefully cut out of sundry journals, 
giving to the whole an air of ramshackle advertisement. We 
would not be understood to be writing in any unfriendly spirit 
towards the Annual Register. It is evidently very old, and feeble, 
and rickety, and its fascinations are exerted not by reason, but in 
spite of its qualities. But every year lends additional value to 
really good books of reference, and an Annual Register, under 
energetic and able management, thoroughly and radically re- 
organized, adapted to the wants and up to the level of the present 
day, would be a book whose success we think would be certain. 
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Suggestions on the True and Practical Route from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. By Thomas Rawlings. (Sampson Low.)—Thero is a 
great deal of fine writing in this volume, and some very useful chapters. 
The former has reference to the future of the American continent, and 
our responsibilities in connection with it ; the latter deals more methodi- 
cally with the present development of its agricultural and mineral 








wealth. We have statistics of the area, population, progress of cultiva- 
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tion, railways, and manufactures of the Eastern provinces, Canada, the 
Hudson's Bay Territory, and the North-Western States of the Union ; 
a sketch of the probable route of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, and | 
a description of the magnificent regions through which it will pass, 
that would make an archbishop feel disposed to emigrate. It does seem 
monstrous that with all this elbow-room the talk in those parts should 
just now run principally on fortifications, and gunboats, and other devices 
against land-stealing, and we do think that the minister who shall be 
tho first to let slip the dogs of war over this fair heritage of humanity | 
will deserve the most conspicuous nicho in the temple of infamy. Our 
author, as wo said, has collected a mass of useful information about | 
these parts, bat he has encumbered it with much unnecessary matter 
on such subjects as the progenitors of the human race and the migratory 
journeys of the people of Western Asia. And when this country is 
asked to guarantee a loan for the construction of the railway from 
Halifax to the St. Lawrence, she requires some better reasons than that 
“her colonies are the right-hand maidens that shed radiance along her | 
onward path, and scatter treasures before her advancing feet.” She is 
at present inclined to think that these maidens, more puellarwn, are | 
more likely to scatter her treasures, and to turn from these heiresses 
of forest, lake, and prairie to her tocherless daughters at home. 
Radiation. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. (Longman.)—This is one of 
Professor Tyndall's lucid papers on a scientific subject, delivered as the | 
“Rede Lecture” before the University of Cambridge. That heat is | 
nothing but motion—that radiation is the communication of a vibratory 
movement to the ether, that waves of ether thus generated strike 
against the molecules of a body, and that by the motion thus trans- | 
ferred the body becomes hot—that in this way al! the phenomena of 
heat are reducible to interchanges of motion—are ideas that one may 
After reading the account of the ex- 








have conceived in a hazy way. 
periments detailed in this lecture, and the reasoning founded there- 
upon, one feels that one really understands the theory, and that one 
is beginning to discern the general relationship of natural phenomena. 
The Business of Pleasure. By Edmund Yates. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. Yates has re-published in these volumes a number of 
magazine articles. Some two or three relate to the machinery by which | 
the requirements of London pleasure-seekers are cerved ; thus the busi- 
ness details of Cremorae, the Greenwich hotels, Pickford’s, and the 
omnibus system, &c., are described at length ; and we have statistics as to 
the consumption of pigeon-pies and quarts of peas, the nationality of the 
waiters, the length of time that cabs are out on a stretch, and such like 
matters. This may be all very well, and some people may like to have 
these interesting facts preserved for peypetual reference, but there are 
a great many other papers in these volumes which might really have 
been left in the retirement of the past and gone serial. The account of 
a forgotten prize-fight, the somewhat exhausted fun of behind-the-scene 
descriptions and visits to suburban theatres, and such mild joking as is | 
contained in the three chapters on the “ Grimgribber Rifle Corps,” seem 
scarcely intended for the immortalization of separate publication. There 
may be those who differ from us, and who cannot have too much of the ' 
rattle, and the jerk, and the conventional humour of the modern smart | 





magazine article, and to them we recommend these volumes. 
(Jarrold and Sons.)—This is a} 


Years Ago. By Mrs. Henry Lynch. 
A young lady 4 


story of West Indian domestic life in the year 1790. 
advised by her father to keep a diary; she does so, and relates with 
great fidelity the incidents of every-day home life, including the flirta- | 
tions of herself and sisters. She throws in a certain amount of local | 
colouring, and gives us now and then just a glimpse of out-door life. 
One of the members of the household is a maiden aunt, who having 
fixed her affections in early life upon a curate of Mr. Romaine’s and lost 


him, indulges in a vein of placid piety, tinged with melancholy, suitable | 
to the circumstances and the connection. 


She receives letters from 
that eminent Calvinistic divine and others of the same school, and the | 
réading of these forms a great event in the family proceedings. No | 
action, however, is taken upon their teaching, and the story pursues the | 
even tenour of its way through the usual course of births, deaths, and 
marriages; the young-lady point of view is artistically adhered to, and 
altogether the perusal of the tale may be recommended as a wholesome 
occupation of time, even if we do not go so far as to call it an amuse- 
ment. 

The Worship of Baalim in Israel. 
the Right Rey. J. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal here introduces us to a specimen of the Dutch school 
of criticism. In the course of his critical investigations he has learnt 
to appreciate the writings that have emanated from this source, and 
there is no doubt that he has a certain pleasure in exhibiting to the 
English public the vigour of Continental research, where he enjoys the 
novel sonsation of taking up a conservative position. The treatise 
which he has translated in the present instance is a commentary by 








Translated from the Dutch, by 
(Longmans. )—The indefatigable | 





failed to prove that the worship was the worship of Baal. Between the 
two comes Dr. Colenso, who holds that the Israelites did worship Baal, 
or the Sun-god, but under the name of Jahveh, adapted from the title 
of the Sun-god in use amongst the northern tribes of Syro-Phenicia ; 
“that Jahveh-worship was Baal-worship for the mass of the people, 


even down to the time of the Captivity, only in every age, from Samuel 


downwards, a few of higher mind were divinely taught to look them- 
selves, and strove for the most in vain to teach their people to look 
above Jahveh, the Sun-god, to Jehovah, the living Elohim, who made 
the sun to rule by day and the moon by night.” We have only space 


5 ° . : eas * 
to say what the Bishop assigns as his critical grounds; he brings 


forward the fact that the same Greck word is used both by Chris- 


; tian and profane writers to express the object of worship of the 
' Pheenicians and the Israelites, he relies mach on the indiscriminate use 


of Baal and Jah, or Jahveh, in the formation of proper names, and of 


course in dealing with objections he avails himself of his theory of the late 


origin of certain portions of the Pentateuch. The whole subject is ably 


las . 
discussed by the several contributors, and as there are three doctors 


contending in the treatise, we recommend its study, if for no other 
reason, at least as an intellectual exercise. 
( Macintosh.) —The 


Thoughts Relative to the Education of Women. 
Hers is 


legitimate work of woman is the education of the soul for life. 
not so much a teaching capacity as a forming power, and the knowledge 
that should be imparted to her is that of the elements of life and 
character and of all human susceptibilities of progress. Such are this 
writer's views of woman’s mission and the training that is best suited 
for her. Have we the means of providing this training? is then 
asked; tho reply is that, although not numerous, there aro still one or 
two women capable of initiating the new educational process, Under 
their influence “ educationtsts” of the highest order might be reared, 
who should restore to their own sex its spiritual ascendency, and so to 
man a discernment of truths which are at present hidden from him. 
There is no doubt that the present state of female education is unsatis- 
factory, and the writer's thoughts are worthy of attention. The 
practical difliculty in the way of the scheme, which is rather hinted at 
than propounded, would seem to be that the country is not yet prepared 
to offer such inducements as would dispose a lady of the genius 
described to undertake the duties that are assigned to her. 

The Westminster Review. October. (Trubner.)—Tho Westminster 
Review is not very interesting this quarter. It opens with a long article 
on Mr. Hare's theory of representation, in which the writer argues that 
the world is moving in the direction of democracy, and that Mr. Hare's 
scheme is the only one which provides against what may be dangerous 
in this form of polity; he omits to say how it is to bo reconciled with 
English habits. Then we have a review of Mr. Lecky’s J/istory of 
Rationalism, written in the style that is intended to hurl back scorn for 
scorn at orthodox folks, a useful, but rather dry summary of Mr. Pal- 
grave’s discoveries in Arabia, a well-deserved tribute to the capacities of 
women as exemplified in the cases of Miss Parkes, and Miss Cobbe, and 
the elegant translatress of .42schylus, Miss Swanwick, and two articles, 
tolerable and not to be endured, on the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. With regard to this latter we think that 
there are now but two classes of people, those who know all about it and 
those who are determined to know nothing, and neither of the two are in 
need of information. We pass over the very slight notice of Lady Duff 
Gordon's Letters, and we come to the article of the number, that on Mr. 
Grote’s Plato, which is very good. The writer gives a lucid account of the 
Socratic method, a vivid picture of Socrates, and an admirable summary 
of Mr. Grote’s conclusions. A far clearer idea of Plato and his philo- 
sophy will be got out of this able essay than from years of desultory 
reading, and we commend it to the attention of Sir Bulwer Lytton, who 
talks of the moonlit abysses of that author, and the philosophers who, 
in the words of the author, “have somewhat abused the privilege of 
dressing up a lay figure in their own clothes.” 

The Quarterly Review. October. (Murray.)—This is a very solid 
number of the Quarterly. We will not use a harsher term, for the sake 
of the article on Italy, from which it would appear that the Conservative 
organ has rallied to the side of the new kingdom, It is an excellent 
paper, brimful of information and statistics, physical, agricultural, and 
commercial. The writer comes to the conclision that if the statesmen 
of Italy are as successful in guiding their country through the future 
crises as they have been in the past, since the establishment of unity, 
she may “acquire a prosperity not unworthy of her ancient importance, 
and a dignity suitable to the great part which she has acted in the 
history and the civilization of the world.” Those who look for infor- 
mation and not amusement will find what they want in the articles on 
the “English Cathedrals” and the “ Mariner's Compass,” and the 
same may be said of the paper on the “Field Sports of the Ancients,” 
where both might have been expected. The rest of the number is made 





Dr. Oort, pastor of Santpoort, on the theory of Dr. Dozy, a Leyden| up of a review of the Abbé ** * *s novels, Le Muudit, &c., which are 
professor, who maintains that the religion of Isracl in the time of | looked at from the point of view of an Anglican Church dignitary, a 
Saul was Baal-worship, on the ground that Baal was the deity | regular (Quarterly article on “ Blind People,” full of curious facts, a 
worshipped at Mecca, and that the rites at Mecca were established | notice of Praed’s and Lord Houghton’s poems which does not call for any 
Dr. Oort | particular observation, and last, but not least, the “ Terrible History of 


by a body of Simeonites who emigrated about that time. 
considers that Dr. Dozy has been quite successful in identifying the | Russian Encroachments in Asia.” The historian does not understand 


Meccan festival with the old Israelitish solemnities, but that he has | why it is that the old panic has been succeeded by so much apathy on 
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this subject, and proceeds to show how greatly the danger is increased. 
We dare say that all that he tells us is quite true, and we say in reply 
that England has so many dangers ahead eannot afford to 
guard against them all, and that of them all there is not one 
remote, more dependent on contingencies, or more easily met i 
ways, than this danger of an attack Russia on her Indian posses- 
sions. 


The 





that she 
hore 


1 other 


opular Ideas of Immortality, Everlasting Punishment, aad the 








State of Separate Souls Brought to the Test of Scripture. By Rev. W. Ker, 
M.A. (Simpkin and Marshall.) —The kind-hearted clergyman who 
has written these sermons, a believer in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, had been “ bitterly exercised for forty years of ministerial | 
life by the awful doctrine of everlasting punishment,” whea it oceurred | 
to him to search the Scriptures for himself. He then discovered, to his 





great relief, that, according to the literal text, immorta 
the special g gift of God, not the inheritance of man; that it is confe: 
the judgment-day, when the wicked re- 


i. e., death lasting for ever, and 





through Christ on believers at 


ceive their doom of everlasting death, 


that between the decease of the body and the judgment-day the souls of 


both alike remain in Hades. Here the heathen have the gospel preached 
to them, and hence ‘its pass to revisit the earth, pro- 
ducing the phenomena of demoniac possession, spiritualism, &e. The 
these views at great length, and with a great marshalling 
study of the volume 


disembodied spit 
author enforces 
of texts, some of which are curious enou 
may at least be recommended to those who think that they are securing | 





The 


orthodoxy by insisting on the inspiration of every jot and tittle in the | 


Bible. 

A Triad of Essays. (Marray anl Co.)—The 
written three essays on the “Inspiration of Nature, of 
Genius, and of Scripture.” They are supposed in a mysterious and 
metaphysical manner to reconcile the phenomena of the two former 
with the divine revelation contained in the latter. The following sen- 
, and to 


By a Reconciler. 


Z 


author has 


of the soul is | 


those whose convictions are likely 1 to bo influenced by this kind of 
thought we shall leave them:—* Our highest intellect can only just 
ren a revelation of God as the instrument of all love, eventu; ited 
by unerring wisdom, and thence evolving humanity into the special 
limitations of time (or succession ) and | place (or individual restriction), 
' without himself being bound by either. : 
. By Mrs. L. Lane Clarke. 
2a-weed gatherers, 


| 
| 
| 





| Conmon Sea- Weed: ( Warne.)—This is an 


| 
| excellent little manual for s 


scientific classification at the beginning, but in her des viption 


oie 
The authoress 





fives the 





she very 
} sen uad in the tide-pools, 
This assists the process of identification, and is of course encour: 
the little 

The 
| tory of John Gilpin, the Story of Rath ti 


ibly takes the weeds as they are commonly 
iging to 
folks who are supposed to be the patrons of the authoress, 

Wood, the Beggar's Daughter, the Diverting Iis- 
Moubite SS. ( lege, )—Happy 
the children of the present day who have tho stories that their fathors 
| de lighted in, bedight with charms that their fathers never dreamt of. 


Children in the 





! ‘These four little books are remarkable instances of the fact ; the first 
three are prettily illustrated enough, but the fourth, the Story of "Ruth, 
is quite noteworthy for the beauty of the engravings. 


We have received an illustrated edition (1 vol.) of George Eliot’s 

i ullot's 
(Smith and Elder), which we suppose every- 
new edition (1 vol.) 
ory, Creorge Geith of Fen Court, by 


magnificent novel, omola 
| body will buy who has not got the original edition; a 
| of the powerful but melancholy st 
| F. G. Trafford (Tinsley Brothers), a new edition (1 vol.) of ZZund and 
Glove, by Amelia B. Edwards we well), Dryden's Poems, Vol. IL, edited 
by Robert Bell (Griffin), V Tol. Il. « Tal. s from B ntl a B rntl y), con- 
| taining amongst other things a “ Sn ove Story,” by Sir W. Napier, and an 
| amusing version by Mrs. Trollope of the invisible-garment legen]; a 
First Book in Eaglish Graumer (Longman), by the experienced Head 
Master of the Stationers’ School, Mr. Isbister; and an excellent Class- 
Book of English Literatare, by Robaria ( Nelson), 
1 the language is traced through vazos and almistures. 


Anglo-Sixoa days to our own. 





nd Thomas Armstrong 
!| ita a! 
a lls Ca 


in whi 
from the 





tence will give an idea of the style in which 


they are writte: 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Smith, Elder, ard Co.—Claudia, by Frederick Pri 
deaux; the Working Classes in the United States ; the 
Grey Woman, by Mis. Caskell. 

Longman and Co.—Egypt and Syria, by S. S. Hill; 
Stirling's Hamilten; Elements of Prognosis in Con- 
sumption, by James FE. Pollock, 

Chapman and Hall—The World before the Deluge, 
by Louis Figuier; Art of Making British Wines aud 
Brewing. 

Alexander Stiahan—The Tragedies of Sophocles, by 
Kk. H. Plumptree, 2 vols.; Man and the Gospel, by 
Thomas Guthiie; Miscellanies from the Collected 
Writings of dward Lrving. 

Macmillan and Co.—Catalogue of the Original Works 
Fe stg Wyclif; Iwo of the Saxon Chrouicles, by John 

aile. 

Tribner and Co.—Life Incidents and Puetic Pictures, 
hy J. H. Poweli; Lays of Italy, by Eleanor Darby. 

Jackson, Walford, aud Co.—The Dutterfly’s Gospel, 
ond other Poems. 

Jobhn Churehill—Franklin Expedition, by Dr. King. 

Jewes Nisbet aud Co—My Lost Love, by James C. 
Gut! rie. 

Richard Bentley — Discovery of the Cause cf the 
Action of the Heart, by Dr. Lee. 

Stevens Biotic s—Life of Abraham Lincoln, by H. J. 
Raymond. 

Rivington ad Co.—Liddon’s Unive:sity Sermons, 

Frederick Waine and Co.—Beeton’s Annual. 

8. O. Beetoun—The Young Englishwoman, Vol. I. 

Edmonston ar d Dou glas—13 sil St. John. 





Observe, Mr. ‘K P HRAIM MOSELY 


ean only be con- 

Sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARIIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvemout ,and 


great reduction in prices. 
R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

SURGECN-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
S. le inventor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth «n a soft, elastic, ehemically-prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com- 
fortable than avy yet introduced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus combining |i ghtness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. ‘hey are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
painless priucipie, and supplied at 
charges witi reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this sys sularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
pines complete enunciation and perfect masiication, 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 


N 


venor square. 





















TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
( ; ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artitici 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular ti 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These ‘leeth are supplied on the prineip‘e of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing eutirely with 
8pTinugs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

Loudon: 27 LIARLEY STREET, Cavendish square, W. 

Ciry EsTaBLISHMENT :—64 (late 36) LuvGare HiLn 

(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 


the 











Cc uatry Establishments:—134 Duke sireer Liver- 
pou, 65 New stREET, Birmingham, 
Meesrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 


lake 





TEETH and PAINLE3S DENTISTRY. 
| fag ens LEWIN and SIMEON 
i 


MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Ox ford 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station). Mstablished 1830, Artiticial Teeth made with 
their patented alvautages are fitted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting and 
Strengthening loose und sausitive teeth util they be- 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblance to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guaranu- 
teed for all purposes of mastication and articulation. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, tho most 
nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
inconvenience, Yonsultation free. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. lor the eiti- 
cacy, utility, and success of this system vids Lancet. 





Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
folk street, Shetlield; 4 Mast paraie, Leeis; 14 ot. 


Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 
*,* No connection with any one of the samo name. 


\ SURGEO N- 


has introduced an 


R. ILOWARD, 


DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPILION of ARTIFICLAL 
TEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 


They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to bs 
distinguished from the originais by the closest observer ; 
they will never Chauge colour or decay, aud will be fouud 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paintul opera. 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guarauteed to restore artic lation and mastica 
tion. Decuyed teeth stopped aud rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 





52 Vleet street—At home from LO tll 5 











INNE FORD'S | FL ULD MAGNESIA. 


--The Medical profession for thirty years hav. 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the bes 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 


kind, and asa mild aperient it is especially wlapted fy. 
ladies and children, Pre spared solely by DINNEFOK! 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London 
aud sold throughout the world by all respectable cic 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co." i 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 





URE of 14 YE ARS’ ASTHMA by 

J vr. LOCUCK’s PULMUNIC WAPEKS.—From Mr, 
J. Mekersiey, West Hougiton, to Mr. ‘I. Walls, Market 
place, Hindley:—" My wife cua now sl sep suuudly the 
whole of the Bight withous being d-sturbed by Ler cough 
and shoriess of breatu, althougu tur 4 years sue had not 
been able to sleep more tuau a very sore time. She is 
now better ihan she has been tur the last 14 years.” 
—Sould at Is. Lid., 2s, 9d, 45. td, aud Ils. per box, by 
all Druggiste. 








b OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Protectors of 
Healtu.—Lu the hand-to-hand struggle for 
existeuce in the present day good heal.u is everything 
Holloway’s purifying, digestive, aud geutl, -laxauve pills 
resiouing soulduess to 





are adinirubly adapted toc 

invalids whose fuucuens are so ieebly performed that 
life itse.f seems most precarious. ‘Tue stumach bas its 
many maladies reuuved by a jud cous use of these 


pilis, the torpid liver is roa ed by them lo active Secre- 
tion, and every other organ subserVing digestion Is 
placed at its natural standard, aud beter fitted for its 
duties, Lt 18 linpos: sto have a doctor elbows 
at all seasons ald plaves, but tuese pilis will supply that 
luss, tor tuey uuiversally act} veneliciaily iu everyzail- 


meui. 


ai our 












63. per 
Bots 
» Orders 
ge. 


'  for-watln PALE SHERRY at 3 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Vo 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of c! 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 














K iN AHANS LL WILISKY ». 


COGNAC BRANDY.—tThis celebrated old Irish 
Ww ee ivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, méliow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sid in 


bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole» 
sule at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymerket.— Observe 
the red seal, pink label, aad cork branded “ Kinalan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


JEPSINE. — MORSON’S) PE PSIN 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGI3 ae 

perfectly palatab.c forms for adwinistering this po) iar 
remedy for weak ai restiou. 








Mauufactured by ?. MURSON and SON, 3! 
Southampton row, Russell square, GL nudoa, W.C. 
Wine in bottles at 34, 53, and Lis. each, Lozease; ia 
boxes at 23. 6d, aud 43. Gd. each, 
TONIC BITIERS. 
MTrppe TRAYSATEN Gb? . 5; 
\ ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existen>:; an 
un equalled stomachiec, and a gentle stimulant. S».1 by 


Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merechauts, Cou- 
8, at 503. a dozen. 

WATERS and WLLLIAMS, 2 
1.0n lon. 

Li WIS and CO, Wore ster. 


_ —_——_- 


Gr ocers, 
fee tioners, and othe 
Manufacturesd by 
tin’s lane, Cannon street, 
Wholesale Agents, E 
MANUFACTURERS 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LD STARCH. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


STARCH 
H.R. THE 
(3 »ENFIE 

3B pty Bs THE 

This unrivalled starch is 

UsED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 


ae 





TIE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it io le 
TIE BEST SUE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most e .iuent 
scientilic men of the age 
cONet! ITS SUPERIORITY. 





WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lov lon, 


yOW LAND’S MACASSAR 
This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is usive: 

high repute for its unpreCedeuted success lu prow 
the growth, restoring, preserving, aud beaaufys 
Human Hair. For Children it is ivaluavle, as torains 


OL 


nit ly le 








the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair, Price 3s. 51, «55 
10s. 6d.—equal to four small, and 21s. per botul. 5 i 
~ Chemists and Peri umers. *,* Ask fur “ luv 
LAND’S MACASSAR VIL, 

UTUMN.—Coughs, Colds, Astiuna, 


rs aud Lntlueuza ares ,evdi y cired by tus uss of 


Spencer’s Pulwouic E.is.r, 





Propr.etocs, *- 
street, Loudun 
the Kingduu, 2 


Prepared with great cure by the 
ROBERIS and Co.,3 Crane Court, Fee 
May ve had of all Medicine Venuors in 
bottles at Ls. 14d. aud 23, Yi.rase. 























October 21, 1865.] 
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H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
. ‘Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Eure pe—For GENTLEMEN, the F ASHIONS for the 
SEASON for the promenade or demi dress—Superfine 
frock coats, with rich silk breast facings, or moruing 
oats of superfine Melton cloths, the charge fe the 
fe er being 34 to 44 guiners; for the laiter, 2F to 34 
— ; ligé purp: ses, morning coats with 


ineas. kor neg 1 ee ee 
ae et flops at the waist, also the negligé jackets ; these 
P ; foner coatings, Angola and Cheviots, the 


are of Melton. 
4] 


n 25s. to 4 guineas. ‘The Angolas and 
e slso made in suits, ty — from 2 » 4 
‘as: evening ress, black cloth of the finest quality. 
asgeeat Rawr“ on, Beaver, sud Witney cloths, from 
2to 8 guineas. For young gentlemen from eight years 
of age—The morning coat and +eghgé jacket; also suits 
of Angola and Cheviot, the prices aceording to size, 
commencing at Sls. 6d. the suit. For boys, from four 
years of age—The knickerb cker and Highland costume 
of black velvet, or fine cloth for dress, end of Angolas 
and Cheviots for morning, the price of the first size | 
kn'ckerbocker, 1 guinea the suit. For overcoais—Mel- | 
top, Beaver, aud Whitney cloths, from 1 to 2 guineas | 
exch. Foreigners and visitors to London, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ garments 
yeady for immediate use, or made to order at a few | 
hours’ notice —H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, | 
120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 
street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


prices from 25 
Cheviots ai 





NAST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 
E FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to Tiresner 
end GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolnu, 
China,and Glass. SvaTueTres in Parian, Vases, anc 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 lds, 
Glass Dessert Services fur 12 persoas, from £2. 
All articles marked in plaia tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreiz, suitable fo: 
Presents. 
\ess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manafactory and Show-rooms, 
1 road street. Established 1307. 











EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAMS. BURTON has twelve large show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the separate DISPLAY 0: LAMPS, 
baths, and metallic bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varicdever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
mst distinguished in this cour 









Redstenads, from ........- eve 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ........ 88 0d. to 6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderatew:), from... 63. Od. to 7 7s. each. 


(All other kinds at the same rate. 

Pure Colza oil ‘ 4s. 3d. per gallon. 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 





fees 


of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of St-r- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 





























Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishege, 
Swoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ravges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urus and 
Keitles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Tulnery, Iron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, L uidou. 

The FURNISHING of BED-RUOMS. 
fT EAL and SON, of TOTLENHAM- 

COURT ROAD, have greatly eularged their 
Piemises, fur the purpose of muking a more complete 
arrangement of wueuw Stock. 

‘hey have now Ten separate Rooms, each comp'etcly 
fuinished with a ditlerent Suite of Bed 100m Furniture ; 
thete are inespective of ther general Stock, displayed 
in £ix Gaileiies, aud ‘Two large grouud floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they i elieve, Uke most complete Stock 
of | ed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL aud SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furuiture sent 
free by post, on app.ication to HiKAL aud SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-court road, Loudon, W. 

PUaMER and SON’S Upholstery and 
Cabinet Furniture Show :ooms, 31, 32, and 38 Ber- 
1e18 Street,and 34 and 3) Charles street, Oxford street, 
Auenlon is requested tO these Spacivus Slow- 
which are among the largest in London, cou- 
tain.ng a great variety of every descriptiva of furuiure 
of the best quality aud moderate price. 
KAS Y CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWAKD and SONS.—Owing to the incieasing 
demand for these guods, for which Howard aud Sons’ 
heve so high a reputation, a_ditioual space has beeu de- 
Voted to them in their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Berners 
Street, Oxford street, both material aud workmanship 
cm} loyed being of the very best quality. Howai:d and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Cuaurs, 
au indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 
OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
L SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
song tue celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LEIS, dd. aud 6d. each. Mauufactured by 
#.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your CLemist, Grocer, or Chauuler. 


Ts CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- | 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited).—In answer to 
the numerous inguiries for PROSPECTUSES and 
FORMS of APPLICATION for SHARES of the New 
Issue of Capital of this Company, it is hereby notitied 
that they will not be ready ull L(UESDAY NEXT, the 
24th inst. 
———— ee 
COPIES of the HALF-YEARLY REPORT and 
BALANCKE-SHEET can, Lowever, be had on applica- 
tion at the Company’s offices, 
ALERED LOWE, 
17 and 13 Cornhill, London, Oct. 13, 1865. 


He CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- | 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the HALP- 
YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of this Company wilt 
be held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate street, Lon- 
dov, on TULSDAY, the 24th October, at 11 o'clock a.m. 
precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Directors’ 
wend Auditors’ Report and balauce-sheet, and fordeclar- 
ing a dividend. os] a | ae} met 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from 
Saturday, the 21st, to Saturday, the 28th October, both 
days inclusive, 

By Order of the Court of Directors, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, Oct. 6, 1865. 


T™ CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 
i Capital, £1,000,000, in 250,000 shares of £20 each, 
Capital subscribed, 100,000 shares (first issue), £2,000,000. 
Capital paid up thereon (£5 per shar-), £500,002. 
Reserve Fund, £200,000. 
Dividend Reserve Fund, £70,000. 


DiInecrors. = 
f a 
P The Right Hon. James Stuart-Wortley, G »vernor. 
ames Levick, Esq., merchaut, King’s 
Arms yard. : ' Deputy 
} Governors. 


James Nugent Daniell, fsq. 

James Childs, Esq., London. 

William Dent, Sen., Esq., Chairman of the Thames and 
Mersey Marine Insurance Company (Limited). 

Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad street, Loudon. 

Charles Ellis, Ksq., Lloyd's. 

Adolphe Hakim, Esq., Coruhill, London. 

William Harrison, sq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, and 
Bevan), Director of the Thames aud Mersey Insurance 
Company. 

Richard Stuart Lane, Esq., London, 

Charles EK. Newbon, Ksq., Loudon. 

Henry Pownall, sq, J.P., Russell square, London. 

Joseph Mackrill Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Mackril', 
Smith, and Co.), Old Broad street, Loudon. 

Edward Warner, Esq., M.P., Loudon. 

James White, Esq., M.P. 

Albert Grant, fs9., M.P., Managing Director. 

Bankers—The Agra and Masterman's Bank (Limited); 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths; the National 
Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in Ireland 

Solicitors—Messrs. Newbon, Evans, aud Co., Nicholas 
lane, £.C. 


Secretary. 








{Secretary—Alfred Lowe, Esq. 
Ojdlices, 17 and 18 Corahil!, London, Oct 6, 1865 a 
Te CITY OFFICES COMPANY 
( Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000, 


Paid-up Capital, £200,000. Mortgage De bentures, 
£300,000, of 








Dinecrors. 4 
H. F, L, Astley, Esq. (Messrs. Asiley and,Co.) 
Thomas Dakin, Esq. (Alderman). 
Charles Klis, Esq. (Lloyd's). 
James Levick, Msq., King’s Arms yard, 
Edward Masterman, I'sq., Nicholas lane. 
Edward Waruer, Msq., MP. 
The Right Hou. James Siuart Wortley. 
BANKERS, 
The Agra aud Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 
Nicholas lane 
SECRETARY. 
G, W. Beuwel!l, Esq. 


This Company is now issuing a limited number of 
Debenture Bounds for 3, 5, and 7 years, bearing interest 
at the :ate of 5 per cent. per aunum, payable half-yearly, 
in sums of £40, £200, £400, and £800 each. n= 

The funds of the company have been advantageously 
invested in first-class freehold and long leasehold pro- 
perty in the City of London, which with the unpaid 
capital of £500,000 atford the most ample security fur all 
the debentures proposed to be issued. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
had at the temporary Oilives of the company, 70 Coru- 
hill, E.C. 

N.B.-—These debentures will be received from share- 
holders in payment of any future calls 


S? UTH 





COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Roya! Charter. 

Every description of B using business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upou current terms with 
the respective Colunies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


T= LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 


Cornhill, aud Charing Cross, Loudon. 
PROGRESS o {the COMPANY since 1850. 





Year. Fire Premium - Lite Premiums. Invested Funds 
1851... S54,505 2... £27,157 oe .. £502,824 
1856 46 220,279 2. 6, 72,7oL oe oe B2L,061 
sotl .. 36),130 ee 135,974 «2 .. 1,511,905 
loth -. 741674 o- 256,244 2. .. 3,212,274 


JOUN Al KINs, Resideut Secretary, London. 


Life claims are payable in thiriy dwys after they are 
aduitted. 





TATIONAL PORTRAIT EX 
a TION in 1866.—The Lori f the Commitive 
Counel on Education have de 
tional Porura t Exhitition at Sou t 
Arcades overlooking the Royal tlorticul ard soeety’s 
Gardeus, wivck will be opened in Apri!, 165 

Tuis Extubition is based upon the sa ztions mide 
by the Marl of De by, in a letter dated 6 bh May, 156), 
from which tue followiag extract is mad+:— 
I have long thought that a National Portrait EB chi- 
bition, chronologic My arranged, might not only pos > 
great histori -al iutere-t, by briagiag Logetier porure 





a 


























of all the most eminent contemporar e3 their res) te 
tive eras, but might also serve to illus-rate Che progress 
and con lition at varivas periods of tw Art. My 
idea therefore would be to aduiic either portraits of 





x 


eminent men, though by inferior o iown artists, oc 


portraits by emineut artists, thougi of o¥scure of Uae 
known individuals, LI have of course no means of 
knowing or estimating the number of such portraits 


which may exist m the country; bat | an persuaded 
that, exclusive of the large collections in many great 
houses, there are very many scattered abou. by ones 
and twos and threes in private fanvles, the owners of 
which, though they could not be persuaded to part with 
them, would willgly spare them for a few moutus for 


| a publie object.’ 








AUSTRALIAN BANKING | 


My Lords have coustituted a Coamittee of Advice, 

consisting of the Trustees of tie National Portrait Gal- 
lery, and other nobiemen and gentlemen. 
Mr. Samuel Redgrave, to whose valuable lavoura tie 
successful formation of the Colleetioa of Porurait Miaia 
tures is chietly due, has uadertaken the special ¢ iarge 
of directing the Exhibition, aud Mr. Sketealey wil act 
as Secretary. 








ARKANE ENTS APPROVED FoR TIS Exutpirion. 

1. The Exhibition is spvetally desiz sed to idlasirate 
Eugiish History, and the progress of Art in Eugland. 
It may be divided into two or threo sections, represent= 
ing distinct historic periods exhibited ia successive 
years, depending upou the number of the portraits 
jeceived aud tue space available for their prover 
exhibition. 

2. It will comprise the portraits of persons of every 
class who have im any way attained eomence or dis- 
tinction in Kugland, from the date of the earliest 
authentic portrais to the preseat Gime; bat wil mot 
include the portraiss of living peesoms, Oc p» trartsof a 
miniatme character, 

3. an regard to Art, the works of inferior pa‘uters re- 
preseuting distingusied pecsous wll bo admitted; 
while the acknowlelged works of eminent artists will 
be received, though (he portrait is uuknown or does not 
represent a distinguished persov. 

4. The portra:ts of foreigners who have attained emi- 
neuce or distinction in Eugland will als» be included, 
with portraits by foreigu arusts which represent persvus 
su distinguished. 

5. Lhe Exuibition will be held at South Kensington in 
the spac ous brick building us d for the refrestumenut- 
roows of the Luternatioual Exhibition ia isé2; aud 
these galleries, which are perfectly dry, will be fined up 
especially for the Kxhivit.ou, aad patrolied day aud 
night by the police, 

6. Ail charges for the conveyance of pictures acveptol 
for exhibition vy the Cumumitice will be defrayed by the 
Department of Science aad Ari. 

7. The Exhibition will be opened early in April, 1856 
The Portraits, for the purpose of proper ateaugiug and 
cataloguing, will bs received not later tian the sevoud 
week in Februwy; and will be returned at the end of 
August at tie iattest; bul Luough the Mxhibidou will coa- 
tinue open till that time, any owner who requires the 
retuin of his cutribations at the end of July will have 
them forwarded to him at once, 

8. In eccordanee with the usaal practice, the Se euce 
aud Art Deparunent, uuless the owuer objects, wil take 
photograpus of suck portrats as may be useful for 
instruction in the Schovls of Art, and allow thew to be 
sold in tue Museum: but no peruaissioa will be granted 
to any private person ty puot» raph, withoul the oWaer's 
Iwo copies of erch photograph taken 

owuer Of the pictucy phow- 
graphed. 


*% As wag the case at the Exchibicions of 1351 and 
1802 (acd asis usual at the Royal Academy and other 
Exhibitions), the Deparuneut caunot be responsible for 
loos or damage, but every pussivle care will bs taken of 
works lent; aud it may be added tint the numerous 
paintings lent for exhivition in 1852 were ¢ liected and 
returned by the same agency as will now be employed, 
from any injury or damage of auy kind. 
. Ali Correspondence, marked on the cover “ Na- 
tioual Porwrait Wxiibitiou,” siould be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Secace wnl Ari Departacat, South 
Kensington Museu, London, W. 

By order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 











expre.s S@uction, 
will bs presented ty Ux 





ISSUE of DEGENTUKES at 6, 64, and 7 per CENT, 
and of the REMAINING UNALLUITED SUARES, 
4 lee BRITISH HONDURAS COM- 

PANY (Limited). 
Capital, £10,000 in 20,0) suares of £5 exch. 
Subsciubed, £356, 40. 
Paid up, £60,537 1. 

Tuis company was formed rather more than six years 
ago; we dividends have averaged above 7 per ceut. per 
anuum, free of income utX (tue last two being at the race 
of 6 per cent.), aud the reserve fund amouuts to IL per 
ceut. Ou the paid up capital. 

A limited number of debentares for three, four, and 
five years, bearing iuterest at 6, Gj, and 7 per cent. per 
annuum according to term, aud secured on tue uncalled 
capital as Well as the laud aud plaut of the company, are 
now vilered to tie public. 

The remaining uuallutced sha:es (about 2,50)) ave also 
offered, 105. per share to be paid on applicauon, aud 10s. 
on allutment, furtner calls if made, not to exceed 20s, 
per sha-e at intervals of not less than three montis. 

Applications tor debentures aud shares to be wa te to 
the Sceretary, Mr, Wiliam Herivt, at the oltice of the 
company, No. 2 Great St. Heleu’s, Loudou, E.C., or 
through Messr-. Baruetts, Hoares, Hanbary, @ id Lioyd, 
the Baukers of tue Company, aud the Natioual Bank of 
Scotland, at kdiuburgh and Glasgow. 

burther information and forms of application may be 
had of the Secretary. 
by order of the Board, 

J. R. ROBBRTSON, Chairman, 





2 Great St. Helen's, London, E.C., October 1864 
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DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Just published, imperial 1émo., 826 pp., cloth, 10s. 64. ; 
half morocco, 13s. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANA- 

TORY. Prepared Specially for the Use of Colleges and 

Advanced Schools. By Joan Ocitvre, LL.D. With 
about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


“ A very valuable work, and one which, though chiefly 
‘intended for the young student, will not seldum aid the 
mature scholar.”—Zduc itional Times, 

“ This excellent work supplies a want which has long 
been felt by teachers and pupils in our colleges aud 
advanced schools.”—Press 

“A very compact and complete dictionary for the use 
of stud-nts and the upper forms of our public schools.” 
— Churchman. 

“ Altogether this is, we think, a very commendable 
Work, .. 200. He who relies on it will hardly ever find 
himsef mistaken."—Daily News. 


Large 8yo., cloth, 253. 


THE CUMPREHENSIVE 

DICTIONARY, 

EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMO.- 

LOGICAL. By Jouyx Ootivir, LL.D. The Prouun- 

cistion adapted to the best Modern Usage, by KicHarp 

Cur, FS.A. Above Eight Huadred ingravings on 
Wood, 


ENGLISH 


“We do not hesitate to recommend this D'ctionary as, 
next tothe more costly and cumrous ‘ Imperial,’ the 
very best that has yet been compiled.”—ZLondon Reriew. 

“This is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the 
English language, of its siza and seope, that has yet 
appeared.”—Nonconfurmist. 


2 large vo's, imperial Svo, cloth, £4. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENIIFIC 

Adapted to the preseut state of Literature, Science, and 

Art, and containing an Ixtensive Collection of Words, 

Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English 

Dictionaries. By Joun Ocitvie, LL.D. Mlustrated by 
above 2,500 Eugravings on Wood. 


Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English 
Dictionary that exists, but so far as the actual state of 
knowledge permitted has made some approach tuwards 
perfection."—British Quarterly Revievw. 


London: Brackre and Son, 41 Paternoster row. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSLNESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Engagement. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena, By Leo H. Grinvovy. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts, 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 

The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

London: F, Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, I.C. 








Extra cloth, price 1s. 6.1. 
THE LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. 
Considered especially in Relation to the Divine 
Benevolence. By L. H. Gainvon, Author of “ Life, its 
Nature,” &e. 

“ Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, 
and produces nothing to the world but what is sweet 
aud noble.” —ZJilustrated Times. 

London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 








Just published, cloth, price 4s. bd. 


rPHE MERCHANT'S FRIEND and 
LAWYERS ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabu- 
lary of Five Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions 
in Ten Languages; with an Explanatury Key t) the 
Pronunciation of each Language; also, a l'able showing 
the relative value and prvuportion which the cvins, 
weights, and measures of oue couutry bear to those of 
other couv tries, By Dr, K. P. ren Reeuoxst, Interpre- 
ter at the Common Law Courts, Author of “The 
Mariner’s Friend.” 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suorrer, Ediwr of “A Book of 
English Pvetry,” &. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronouuced by Con- 
nOisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned aguiust worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRIN’ 
Dames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor’, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs, BarcLay and Sons, London, &., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





N AXWELL DREWETT, by the Author 


-of ‘‘ George Geith,” on Saturday next. 





OTICE.—In consequence of the great 

demand for “ Maxwell Drewett,” the New Novel 

by the Author of “George Geith,” the publication is 
postponed till Saturday. 


TrnsLey Brorners. 


I UNNING the GAUNTLET, the New 
Novel by Eomunp Yares, Author of “ Broken to 
Harness,” is ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Tinstey Brotruers. 


EORGE GEITH, by the Author of 
“City and Suburb,” ** foo Much Alone,” te. A 
Cheap Edition of this popular novel is ready this day, 
at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, prica 6s. 
TinsLey BROTAERS. 


| HODA FLEMING, by GerorGe 
Merepirn, Author of “ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,’ “Shaving of Shagpit,” &c, is now ready 
at all the Libraries iu town and country, in 3 vols. 
TINSLEY Broruers. 














\\ ISS FORRESTER, by the Author of 
1 *“ The Morals of Mayfair,” one of the most power- 
fully-written stories of whatis called the “* seasatioual 
school,” is ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 
vols, 


TixsLey Brornens. 








TEGG'S ILLUMINATED SERIES. 
Crown 8vo., faney Wrappers, 6d. each. 
\ ILLER’S (THOMAS) SONGS of the 
1 SEASONS for MY CHILDREN. Illustrated by 
Birker losrer, &e. 
The Series consists of 
The CHILDREN inthe WOOD. 
‘The BEGGAR of BEDNAL GREENE, 
JOHNNY GLLPIN, 
TRUE SYrOREY of RUTH the MOABITESS. 
Loudon: WittiamM Teca, Paneras lane, Cheapside. 





12mo., cl th, red edg-s, 5s. 6.1. ; half roan, bevelled boards, 
6s.; half morocco, marbled edges, 7s. 61. 
\ ALKER’S (JOHN) RITYMING 
DICIIONARY, adapted as a Spelling, Pro- 
nouncing, and Explanatory Dictionary of the English 
Language. A New Edition, Revised aad very consider- 
ably enlarged, containing a e>pious introduction, with 
critical and practical observations on Orthography, 
Syllabication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme, by Joun 
Lonemurr, A.M., LL.D., Author of “ Walker and Web- 
ster Combined in a Dictionary of the Euglish Lan- 
guage.” 
London: Witiiam Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
1 





MANUFACTURING SLATIONERS, 
92 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceading 203. 

The LARGESL and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, EKuvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Houseliold Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-offics Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arma, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOUOLSTATLONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

Illusirate| Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMEN'T.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, ME LALLIC PENMAKER 
tu the QUELN, bess to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, aud the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in prics, 
miust ensure universal approbation aud defy c ompeti- 
tion. Kach peu bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. ‘They are put up in boxes cou- 
taining one gross each, wits Libel outside, and the face 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. tas introluced his 
Warrauted Scnool and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, baing of ditfereut degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, aud broad points, suitable 
for the Various kinds of writing taugut in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers aud Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesaie Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham strest, Birmingham; at 91 Joho stroet, New 
York ; and at 37 Graceciurch strest, Loudon. 


T HWE PATENT VICTORIA DIP 
CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERIALS, 
and REQUIRING NO SNULEFLNG, are soli by all 
Grocers aud Candle Dealers, and wholesule by PALMER 
aud CU., Gree street, Bethnal Green. 
N.B.—Original Pacentees of the METALLIC WICK 
CANDLE; manufacturers of Composite and other 
candles, 











ANDLES.—Her Majesty’s Government 
have adop.ed for the Military Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAFLINE CANDists, with Hexagon- 
sunped Lops, made by J. C. and J. FLELD, who beg to 


caution the public against spurious imitatious. Tueir 
Label is on the packets and boxes, 
Sold by all dealers throughout the kingd>m. Whole- 


sa'e and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Liumbeth, London, 8., where also may be ovtained their 
Cekbrated UNLPED SERVICE SUAP TAULEDS aud 
the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, re juiring nether paper uor szraping. 








Acc! ENTS to LIFE or LIMB 
in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME. * 
Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp For 10,00) Crarys, 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured 
By aN ANNUAL PaYMENT OF FROM £3 TO £5 5:2, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks atthe Riilway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 Cory. 
HILL aud 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


MHE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSUR.- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 
Drrecrors. 

THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman, 
JOB CAUDWELL, Ks4., F.R.S L., Deputy Chairman, 
Captain George Bayly. The Rev. Robert Maguire, 
Franeis Brodigan, sy, J.P. M.A. 

W. Paul Clift, Es}. The Right Hon. Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynham. 
General Manager.—tHubert Geo. Grist, 31., F.S.S, 
Resident Actuary.—Seorge S. Horsnail, Esq, ALA, 








NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been introjuced by this Company with marked 
success. 

ADVANCES, toa large amount, have been made upon 
undoubted securities. ; 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 ani up. 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 
per cent. per ainum, 

DEBENTURES, with Mouthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of isuilding Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing comp yund interest at 5 
per ceut., and withdcawable at any Uma, grantel. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and per- 
manent means of employiug capital, may obiain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Suillings 
on application, and Ten Suillings onallotmeat. Divideud, 
74 per cent. per aunam. 

INFLUENLIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener- 
getically, rejuired, Oa liberal ters, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBER? GO. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Ottices, 370 Strand, London, W.C. 





\ UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
} TION (incorporated by Act of Parlia:nent, 1350), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £50, to ba 
repaid by imstalments extending over one, two, or three 
years. ‘The large cupital of this association ena es it 
to complete its trausactions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. Forms seut free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

The Association als» lends money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
terms most advantageous to the borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 


‘beer BANK CORKPOKA- 
TION of INDIA and the EAS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,000,0u0 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to ‘I'wo Millions. 

Head otlice—t4 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches aud Agenciés at Bombay, Calcutta, lvochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoku- 
a 





ma. 

The Bank negotiates aud collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its brauches and ageucies asabove. It acts us 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting tuuds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
cusiudy and the receipt of interest or dividends therevn, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 
tauce through the Bauk of otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the leugth of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
EBEN TURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Ceat. 
CrkYLON COMPANY, (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £700,00). 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Peluam | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq, 

Burn. Patrick F. Robverison, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. MP. a 
George Irelaud, Msq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. es 

Tho Directors ave prepared to ISSUE DW BENTURES 
for One, Turee, and Five Years, at 5, 5$, aul 6 per cent. 
respectively, 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mor'gize 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or wituour the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. ‘ 

Applications for particulars to be made at the 0 Tice 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leade tall 
street, Loudon, &.C. 








By order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 
EBENTURES BEARING IN- 
TERESL at 6, 64, and 7 PER CENT. 
ARE ISSUED BY 
The NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE 


AGENCY COMPANY (Limited). 

The security posses ud by the hol lers of these Deben- 
tures is tie uncalled Capital of the Company, amount 
ing to £45,000, and the freehold and other securities of 
the Company, upon which the paid-up capi and 
money received upo. Debentures have been advanced 
in the Colony. 

London, 50 Old Broad street, 12th October, 1365 
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RTERLY REVIEW, No. 
T= ee. is published This Day. 
ConTENTS. 


English Cathedrals. 

The Mariner's Compass. 

State and Prospectsof Italy. 

Poetry of Praed and Lord Houghton. 

The Education of the Blind. 

Field Sports of the Ancients. 

The Gallican Church. : 

Encroachments of Russia in Asia. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle street. 


a cnc Reetcnaeene AN neste 
HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR No. 
Saturday, October 21, price 6d., 
Letters from H.R.H. = Duchetrs 
~ Alexander Von Ilumboldt—Earl Stanhope— 
prema omas Moore, with music, “* The Sham- 
rock "—Mre. Moore, wife of the Poet—Dudiey Costello 
—H. De Villemessaut—Admiral Smyth—Sir Ge rge 
Beaumont, Bart.—Mr. John Bannister—Miss Vanden- 
hoff—Mr. John Parry—and a curious Mexican Mauu- 
script relating to the Histery of Mexico from 1163 to 
1576. Illustrations :—Portrait of Humboldt—P en-and- 
ink Sketch by Admiral Smyth—Humorous Pen-and- 
ink Sketches by John Parry. 
13 Burleigh street, Strand, and all Booksel!ers and 
Newsage ts. 
. a NOOR 
ESIGNS FOR RESIDENCES.—For 
views, plans, &c., of residences of various sizes by 
diflerent Architects, see a series now appearing in THE 
BUILDER; conducted by Mr. Godwin, ; F.RS., and 
F.S.A., published every Friday moruing, price 4d. ; or by 
post 5d. Sir Morton Peto's house appeared recently. 
The No. for Friday next will contain :— View, plans, and 
section of Winscott House, North Devon—Also papers 
on the Prevention cf Strikes - The Architecture of the 
Jews—The Health Question at the Sheffield Congress— 
Important State ment a8 ty tLe Government Engineers in 
I dia—And other articles, tog: ther with all the news of 
the week, arti-tical, samitwy, and constructional. 1 
York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 


Eres om? . 

OBERT COCKS and CO.’s Piano- 
R fortes, in Walnut and Rosewood, 6§ octavo, 
£25, £35, and £42, Pr: fesscrs and Schools treated with 
on the most favourable terms. Apply for Price List, 
with Drawings, to 6 New Burlington s.reet, Londor, W. 


JHE LATE MR. W. VINCENT 
T WALLACE.—A CATALOGUE of the PIANO. 
FORTE WORKS by this lamented Composer, expressly 
written for Robert Cocks and Co., may be had on appli- 
cation, post free—New Durlington street. 


Prt er gore 





17, New Series, 
by post 7d, contains— 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The Professorship of the English Language 
and Literature is Vacant, in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of Professor Messon, on his appointment to the 
chair of Rhetoric and HKuglish Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. Aplications for the Appoint- 
ment and Test monixls wiil be received on or before 
MONDAY, the 13th of November. 

CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
M LVERN COLLEGE. —The VACA- 
Bi TION will begin on Wednesday, December 
20, andthe School will RE-ASSEMBLE for the follow- 
ing term on Wednesday, January 24. 

For information apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, 
M.A., Head Master; to the Rev, Charles M'Dowall, M.A., 
and to the Rey. F. R. Drew, M.A., Boarding-lHouse Mas- 
ters, or to 





HENRY ALDRICK, Esq., Secretary. 





TUE EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES at the SOUTH] KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM will CLOSE on TUESDAY, the 3lst 
OCLOBER, 
By Order of the | ords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 





r[HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Managers, Messrs. E Fatconerand F. B. Cmat- 
TERTON. Last Five Nights of MACBETH and COMUS., 
On MONDAY, Tuesduy, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the Performances wil! commence with Shakes- 
peare's Tragedy of MACBETH. ‘To conclude witb 
evch evening, Miiton’s Mask of COMUS. Macbeth, on 
Monday, ‘Tuesday, a.d Friday, Mr. Phelps; on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, Mr. /ames Anderson; other 
cha:aciers by Mr. ‘I. Swinbourne, Mr. Robe:t Roxby, 
Mr. Henri Drayton, Mr. Wilbye Cooyer, Mr. G. Belmore, 
Mr. Henry Mais ov, Mr. A. Rayner, Mr. E. Phelps, Mr. 
H. Barrett, Mr. J. Neville, Mr. MaclIutyre, Mr. Fitzjames, 
Mr. C. Vandenhoff, Mr. G. Spencer, Mr. Meagreson, 
and Mr. C. Warner; Mrs. Herman Vezin, Miss Atkin- 
son, Miss Poole, Miss Augusta Thomson, Miss F. Fal- 
couer, and Miss C. Weston.—On Saturday, Oct. 28, 
JULIUS CASSAR. Characters by Messrs. Phelps, 
Swinbourne, James Anderson, E. Phelps; Mrs. Herman 
Vezin, Miss Atkinson. Prices as usual. Box office 
Open from 10 to 5 daily. Dvors open at half-past six, 
commence at seven. 

Tn active preparation, and upon a scale of great mag- 
nitude, a grand stage :evival of Shakespeare's Tragedy 
of KING JOHN, in which Mr. Phelps, Mr. James 
Anderson, Mr. Swinbourne, and all the principal members 
of the Company will perform. The wew scenery by Mr. 
—— Beverley to be produced on Saturday, Novem- 

er 4, 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Professor Pepper on the Gorgeous Phenomena 
of Polarized Light—New Serio-Comic Ghost Story (J. 
H. Pepper and Henry Dircks joint inventors), eutitled 
**The Poor Author Tested.”—New scene, with the won- 
derfui illusion called “Proteus; or, We are kere, but 
not here.’ —Musical Entertainment by Frederick Chat- 
terton, Esq., the celevrated harpist, assisted by Miss 
Haldane, entitled “TLe Adventures of an Artist in 
Search of Fame." —1ecturcs, by Dr. Donovan, on 
Phrenology, and J. L. King, Ksq. on “ Thermal Bat- 
tery Power.”"—Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10.—Admission, 











WORKS BY DAVID MASSON, 
PROFESSOR OF RIETORIC AND BELLES 
LETTRES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
1. 

RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY : 


A Review with Criticisms, including some Commeuts on 
Mr. Mill's Answer to Sir Wiliam Hamilton. 


Fe ip. 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
2. 
ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL ; 
Chiefy on the English Poets. 
8vo., cloth, price 12°. 6d. 
3. 
BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR 
st 3 


> 
Being @ Critical Sketch of the History of Brit'sh Prose 
Fiction. 


Crown 5vo., price 7s. 6d. 
4. 
LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, 


Narrated in connection with the Politics and Ecclesiasti- 
cal and Literary History of His Time. 
Vo'. L. 8vo., cloth, price 18s, 
MacmiLian an! Co., London. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Societies, in direct communication with Madie'’s 
Select Library, are now establishe | in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom. ‘Two or three friends in 
any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and 
obtain a constant succession of the best books as they 
appear on moderate terms. 


Revised I'sts of the Principal Works at present in 
Circulation, and Catalogues of Su: p!us Copies withdrawn 
fur Sule at greatly 1educed prices, are now ready, and 
will Le forwarded, po-tage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limite], 
New Oxford street, 
«BY FRANK SMEDLEY. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. 23. 6.1. boards; 33. 6d. cloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 
HARRY COVERDALE. 2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Virtue Broruers and Co., Amen corner, London, 





WEALE'S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Hype CarKe. 
Limp. 3s. 6d. 

GREEK DICTIONARY. By H. R. Hasanroy. 
Limp. 4s. 

LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Limp. 33. 6d. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. By A. Exwes, 


Limp. 24. ¢d. 


By T. Goopwiy. 


ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By A. 
E.wes. Cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 

SPANISH DICTIONARY. By A. Etwes. 
Limp. 4+. 

GERMAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By N. 


E. Hamiuioys. Limp. 3s. 
HEBREW DICTIONARY. 

Cloth boards. 12s, 

Virtue Brormers and Co., Amen corner, London. 


By Dr. Brestav. 





Shortly will be publishe |. 
R. STRAUSS'S NEW LIFE of JESUS. 
The AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 24s. 
The price to subscribers will not exceed a Guinea, post 
free. 

A Prospectus wiil be forwarded on application, and 

Subscribers’ names received by the Publishers. 
Witiiams and Noroate, 11, Menrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


DR. LEE ON CLIMATES 

Just published, Second Edition, enlarge], price 4s. cloth. 

ICE anditsCLIMATE: with Appended 

L Re narks on the Iufluence of Climate. By Epwin 
Ler, M.D. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, enlarged, price 
4s. cloth. 

The HEALTH RESORTS of the 
SOUTH of FRANCE, Hyéres, Cannes, Pau, Biarritz, 
Areachon, &e. With Appended Remarks on Climate. 

London: W. J. Apams, 59 Fieet street, E.C. 





| 
| 
| 


NEW BOOKS. 
MACMILLAN AND CO. 


This day is published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo., cloth, price Lis. 
POPULAR EPICS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


, 
OF THE NORSE-GERMAN AND CARLOVINGIAN 
CYCLES. 





By Joun Maicoum Luptow. 


This day is published, feap. Svo., cloth, price 6s. 
BROTHER FABIAN’S 
MANUSCRIPT, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Sepastian Evans. 


SECOND EDITION, publ'shed this day. 
Two vo's. 8vo., cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, Map 
and Plans illustrating the Route, price 233. 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A YEARS JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL & EASTERN ARABIA, 
1862.3, 

By Witttam Girrorp Parorave, late of the &tb 
Regiment Bombay N.L. 

“Sines Bruce, no traveller has appeared, in our judg- 
ment, able to bring before the reader with such vivid 
reality the scenes of an @ntirely new country, and the 
usages of hitherto unkuown men, nor to invest with so 
much interest his own career of personal aiventure 
among comrades of so strange an order; since Kinglake, 
none possessed of that union of scholar like retinement 
and knowledge of the world, with picturesjue genius, 
wit, and irony, which appeals with such force to calti+ 
vated and fastidious classes of readers."—Ldinburgh 

Review. 


SECOND EDITION, this day, crown 8¥>., cloth, &s. 64, 
LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 1863-5. 
By Lady Durr Gorpon. 

“ Admirable, in Lady Gordon's book, is the deserip- 
tive power its author displays, and the faculty of conjur- 
ing up visions of the scenes she visited avd the peo) le 
she fell in with, sweet and distinct as the bells heard by 
Kothen in the desert."—Times. 

. This day is published, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, IN ONE 
VOLUME, 


8vo., cloth, price 21s., 


PREHISTORIC MAN: 
RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF CIVILI- 
ZATION IN THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 
By Daxter Witsox, LL.D. 

Revised and partly re-written, with nunerous Iustra- 
tions. 

The SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d, 

With a NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND, 
By Sir Roperick L Murcnisonand A. Gerke. 
THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND. 
In CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GE JL )GY, 
By ArcurmaLp Gerkir, 

With Illustrations, 





In a few days will be published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
BRITISH LABOURER. 

By Henry Fawcert, M.A., Fellow of ‘rinity Holl, 
and Professor of Political Keouomy in the University 
of Cambridge, Author of “ Manual of Political Keo- 

nomy.” 

This day is published, 8vo., cluth, price 21s, 
DIPLOMATARIUM ANGLICUM 
ZEVI SAXONICI. 

A COLLECTION of ENGLISH CHARTERS, 
From the Reign of King AMthelberht of Kent, A.D 

DC.V., to that of William the Conqueror, co stalning— 
I. Miscellaneous Charters.—IL. Wills. i111. Guilds, 
—IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. 
With a T:anslation of the Anglo-Saxon. 
By Bensamin Toorre, 

Member of the Koyal Academy of Sciencer, Munich, 

aud of tire Society of Netherlandish Litera‘ure at Leyden, 





MAcMILian and Co., London. 











| Pde AG LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's Square, S.W. 

A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE is just 
published, comprising the Old Catalogue and Supple- 
ments, incorporated into one Alphabetical List, with 
many additional Cross References, an Index to the 
Collection of Tracts and a Classified Index of Subjects, 
in one volume of 1,0)0 pages, royal 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. 
to members of th» Liorary, 15s. to non-members. 
Terms of admission to the Library, £3 a year; £2 a 
year, with entrauc; fee of £3; or Life Subszription. 
£26. 





LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per aunum, payable in advance; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
London; Wm. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 





In « few days will be published, 
THE NEUTRALITY OF ENGLAND 
VINDICATED. 
A LETTER to the PRESIDENT of the UNITED 
STATES. 
By Witttam Vernon Harcourt (of the Ianer Temple), 


Author of “ Letters of Historicas.” 


MacMILian and Co., London. 





This day, price ld., 3rd Edition, with a prefac» entirely 
new of I1 pages. 


preence WINES at ONE PENNY 
per BOTTLE CUSTOMS DUTIES. 
By Witttamw Ray Smee, Esq., ¥.8 A. 
Also by the same Author, price ld. 
T H E MALT TA X. 
“The Ale at 6d. when untaxed will be 2d.” 
Mann Nepuews, Cornhill. 
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NOW READY. 


THE CHURCGCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1866. 








8. d. . 
pe heen Sheet ....00 -ccoccesee © 2 | Royal 32mo., stitche] ...... -.cccccoccecceree O OF 
900e.-seedsoneres rol or, cloth back ....00-ccccese O] ..e0 _paper “cover + 01 
Small 8vo. .... a O 2] sere  THnterleaved for aceat ints, ‘loth ‘gilt 0 6 
eerwenwews interle wed for accounts, cloth gilt cone BOR asecucsroenccsenee roon tuck, &€. 2 eeseeeee 1 0 
pevecece ssid glazed frame ont eet a. este a ah : eee eee me me 


“THE CHU CHM AN'S POCKET: “BOOK. 


Price 2s.; French morocco (red), 2s. 6d.; morocco, 3s. 
The CHURCHMAN'S POCKET-BOOK, in addition to the usual Contents of such Manuals, sup- 
plies a great amount of information on matters generally interesting to Churchmen. 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece. 
Price ONE PENNY; in a Cover, interleaved, price TWOPENCE. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S REMEMBRANCER. 


Diary suitable for the Library or the Office. Price 2s. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Printed Specially for insertion in the Folio or Quarto Church Prayer Books, with an arrangement 


of Sunday and Daily Lessons. Price EIGHTPENCE 
- 
TILE 











'S PENNY ALMANACK, 


With 12 Engravings illustrating the Months, 
May also be had in a neat Cover, interleaved, price THREEPENCE. 


COTTAGER’S SHEET ALMANACK, 


FOR TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Price ONE PENNY, Illustrated. 
This Almanack may also be had with the upper portion blank, so as to admit of the insertion of 
Local Title and Intelligence. 


COTTAGER’S PED 





THE 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Depositories :—London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, 
E.C.; 48 Piccadilly, W. 





‘ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. 

It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exnisirioy, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom 
J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cann6n wane London. 








BROWN & POLSON’ s PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 
Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 
other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 
articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOJSELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Now ready, 8vo., cloth, 10s, | “Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yvo., pp. 570, cloth, price 
PUE ORACLES of GOD: an Attempt ne 

ata Re-interpretation. Part L--The REVE ty tt | ‘or tESENT RELIGION, asa Faithowning 
CusMus. By Henry I’. A. Prater, M.D. Fellowship with Thought. Part I. By Sana 8. 
Joun CHURCHILL and Soxs, New Burlingion street. HENNELL, Author of * Thy yughi sin Aid of Fath.” 
as — London: TruBner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Ready this day, price 2s. 
AV. ond and LEE.— A Vindication of the 

fg ko tame hang dh unl lights by ue | N'EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Peder: re onstitution and i's nu ia andan exposure of | | Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
the perversions of the said Constitution, and tue falsi- |} on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
fication of histo records by the Massachusetts | Human Economy, with [lustrations of a New Mode of 
expounders; a neidentally President Johusons’ | Treatment for Chronie Diseases, Nevvousness, Debility, 
Soutiern aud States-Righis principles. By P. G. Cenrz, | Low Spivits, Indigestion, &e. By D. Narter, M.D. 


3ith Edition, — 6d. aud 1s, 









sa esl . |} Through avy Booksellers; or f es for 7 or 13 stamps 
Lond mi: C. Mitene tn and Co, Red Lion court, Fleet | from the masa: 14 Allen road, Stoke Newingtun, 
strect, F.C, | Londou, N 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
AGNES. By Mrs. ee, Author of 


the “* Life of kdward Irving,” &e. 


DOCTOR BARGES. By re. Gas- 
COiGNE, Author of * optatiou,” &:. 3 vola 
“4 very charming b ok, vt great interest.”—Siar, 


OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Qwen’s Aide«le-Canp. by Capt. W. W, 
Kxouiys, 93 dSwherland Highladers. 3 vols, 


sT. COLA VE'S. Cheap Edition. Illus- 
trated by J. i. Mitnars, R.A, ds. bound. Fe orming 
the new vo'ume of Hurst aud B achett’s Stan tard 
Library. 

icrsr and Breacnerrr, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
AT EVERY CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


GUY DEVERELL. Second Edition. 
By Suenivan Le banvu, Auihor+«f * Unele Silas,” 
3 vols. 

“We say of most wr.ters that they paint c':mracter 
and inedent ut Mr. Le aun has discovered an 
eneaustic pr 8 + $@2us t> burn his p ctures into 
the marerial with whicli le works. There ae scenes of 
very great power iu‘ Guy Deverell’ That terrible ninth 
chaprer of the third volume, were Gen rial Lennox and 
his wife awa t ‘in the green chan bec’ that event which 
for ever parts them, is a masterp ec: of geuius."—Press, 


Mr. HOGARTH'S WiLL. 4 Novel. 


By the Auth -r of ** Clara Morris 1," ” Tender and 
True,” &*. 3 vols. 


The BUCKLYN SHAIG A Novel. By 






the Hon, Mrs. ALFRED MoNTGoMERY. 2 vols. 
CONSTANCESHERWOOD. By Lady 
GEoRGtaANA FULLERTON. 3 Vols. 


And on October 26 
The CYPRESS A Novel. By the 
Author of * Case’ and “ Mr Arle.” In 2 vols, 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, W. 
Just published, in feip. 8vo, prise Ls. 
T=: aPoem. By Cuartes BaRWELL 
CoLes. 
I s social qualities !— nother charm! 
London: Lonamans, GREY, : and Cc », Pateraoster row. 





Now ready, iu 8vo., price 5a. vk rth. 
WIR WILLIAM HAMIL TON ; being the 
Philosophy of Perception: au Analysis, By 
Saas HUTCHISON SLIRLING 
By the same Auti.or, 2 vols, 8vo., prize 28s, 
The SECRET of HEGEL; being the 
Hegelian Systeu in Origin, Primeiple, Form, and 
Matter. 
Lonlon: LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

\ ORAL FREEDOM RECONCILED 
i with CAUSATION by the ANALYSIS of the 
PROCESS of SELE-DELTERMLINATLON. By Henry 
Puavis, M.D. 

Loud m: Loxcmans, Greex, and Co., » Paternos ter row, 
RIE EDINBURGIL R E VIE W, No. 


CCL., was published on SATURDAY LAST. 


Cc INTENTS 
1. JOUR ae aud CORRESPONDENCE of Mise 
BERE 
2. LIFE in ie CRIMINA', CLASS. 


- The ROCK-CU?l TEMPLES of INDIA. 

4. LIFE of CARL MARI\ \ dN WEBER 

»§ CAMPBELL’S FROST 1 VIRE, 

. POSTHUMOLS WRUTESGS of ALEXIS DE 
TOCQUEVII 

oe ALGRAVE'S AR \BI A. 

.The CROMWELLIAN SETiLEMENT of IRE- 
LAND. 

9% Sir THOMAS WYS!"’'S P“X&LOPONNESUS. 

10. AMs. RICAN PSYCtlhoMANCY. 

Londou: Lonemans and Co.; Elinburgh: A. anlC. 
BLACK. 


Se 


an 


the AUT HOR of tue “ ROMANCE 
of WAR.” 
T= KING'S OWN BORDERERS, 
by James GRANT, a New Novel iu 3 vo's., is 
now ready at all respecta)!e libraries 
Geonck Rovr.ence and Sons, the Broalway, 
Ludygate hill. 


A NEW NOVEL, by 








The NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, In 


crown $vo.. haif bound, price 123. 6d. 


MEX of the LIME: a Biographical 
Di a of Emineat Living Characters of 
both Sexes. A New Huition, thoroughly revised aud 
brought dowa to the Pressut Time. 

‘Messrs. Rouiledge and Sous may be congratulatel 
on Y mene done their work very well, supplyimg just the 
kind of information about living celebrities whica a. 
Ordimary reader is likely to need. me Athen tum. 

Grornck Rovur.epcE anid Sons, tue Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 








DEATH of LORD PALMERSTON, 
In feap. Svo., limp, iss; by post for 14 stamps. 


+ ies LIFE and DEATH of LORD 
PALMERSTON, 
Geonce Rovrtepse and fons, the B.oadway, 





Ludgate bil’, 
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NEW WORKS. 


TRANSYLVANIA ; its Products and 
tg People. By Cuannes Boner. dv0., with Maps 
im 1 numerous I!lustratious [On November 4. 

9 


TRAVELS in EGYPT and SYRIA. 
Ry S. S. (in, Author of “Travels in Siberi:.” Svo. 
Price lis. 

3. 
MOZART’S LETTERS. Editedby Dr. 


Nout. Translated by Lady Wantace. 1 vol. erown 


Syo., witu Portrait and Fac-simile, 
[On November 4. 


4. 


The AMULET: a Tale of Spanish Cali- | 


fornia. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazive. Crown 

Svo Price 63. 
5. 

JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of Miss BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 1852. 
Edited by Laity Tagresa Lewis. 3 vols. Svo., with 
3 Portraits. 428. 

6. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE If. By Wrnniam N. Massey. 
Cabine: Edition, in 4 Monthly vols. Price 6s. each 
Vol. 1. now ready. 


REVOLUTIONS of RACE: being the 
First Volume of * Revolations in English History.” 
Jau * DD. A New and Revised 





By Rorerr Vat 
kat rce lds., on the 21st inst. 

*,* Vol. IL, REVOLUTIONS in RELIGION, and 
Vol’ IL. 1c pletion) REVOLUTIONS in GOVERN- 
MENT, recently published, may sull be bad, price 153. | 
each Vo. mie 

8. 
LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, 
People’s Edition, in Three Monthly Parts, crown | 


8yo. Price ls,each. Vart I. on the dist. inst. 


9. 
EPIGRAMS:, Anciert and Modern, 
1 


}iumorous, Witty, Setirieal, Moral aud Panogyroea 
Colecte | and Cla.sitied by Jomn Boorn, B.A., Can- 
tb. Second Edstion, enlarged and re-arranged. 
leap. 8yvo. (Re wy. 










10. 
CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By F. 
A 


W. Farrag, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. Post 8:0. &s. 6d. 
ll. 
The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 
HOLY GHOST; or, Reisen and Revolution. By 
tte Right Rev. Henry Enpwarp Mansixe, D.D. 


Crown 8v0., price 82. Gd. 


12. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. First Series, By “ ALK. HB) With 
41 Woodcuts from Original Designs by R. YT. 
Pritchett. Crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. cloth. 
*COn November 1%. 


13. 


nl P 
Phin of 


The TREASURY of BOTANY, on the | 


nndew's Popalar Tressuries. Mdited by J. 


LINDLEY, M.D. F.RS., and I. Moors, F.1.S. 
Fe wp. Svo., with 20 Piates, and umany Woodents from 
desigus by W. H. Fitch. [On November 9. 
14. 

MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA, 
abreged trom Dr. PEREIRA'’S ELE MENIS, by 
F. J. Fansk, M.D, assisted by BR. BENTLEY, 
M.E.C.S., and R. Watrxe res, F.R-S. 1 vol. 8vo 


[On he 3lst ia t. 


15. 


DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
ty James Copianxp, M.D. Abr'dg-d | == 
by the Anthor, essisted by J. | 


MBEUICINE, 
from the larcer work 
C. CopLand, MLR.CS. Lyol. 8vo. 3 is 


16. 


NOVELS and TALES. By G.J. Whyte 


Menvitte. Ewh Work complete in Que Volume. 
8 vols. crown Syo. 423., cloth. 

Digby Grand, 5s. HWolmbe Mouse. 5s. 

Ge neral Bounce, 5a, Phe Interpreter. 5a. 

Tie Gladiators. 5s Kate Coventry. 5s. 

Good fur Nothing. 63. The Queen's Maries. Cs. 


17. 


STORIES and TALES. By the Author | 


Hach complete in Que Volume, 


of * Ainy Herb.it.” 
cloth, g lt edges. 10 yols. crown 8\0. 44s. 61. 
Amy Heibe t. 3s. 6d Ivors, ds. 6d. 
Gerirude, 33. 6d, , Katherine Ashton 4s. 6d. 
hier, 3s. 6d. 





— Daug Margeret Percival. 6s. 
‘perience ot Life. 33. Gd. | Laneton Parsonage. 5s. 6d. 


Cleve Liwil, 4s, 6d Ursula. 53. 6d. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, 
and DYER. 


READER, 


44 & 






i) ap + = >t 
EDITED BY PAMPHILIUS, 


Author of “The Novelists of France,” “ Tourist's Guide up the Rhine,” etc. etc. 





SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 


Each Volume complete in itself, uniform in size, and neatly bound, with Ornamental Wrapper. 





Tue object of “ MY LIBRARY " is to direct the attention of young men to Lrreaature of a higher standing than 
that generally published at so low a price—to provide them with a CHEAP. NEAT, Pracricat, and PR GRESSIVE 
Liprary, calculated to stimulate to INDUSTRY, ENERGY, PERSEVERANCE, and seLr DENiAL, for with these Virtues 
there is no eminence to which a man may not aspire, and from the examples deduce | he will perc sive that a truly 
enviable reputation is only to be acquired by independency of character, by honesty, consisteucy, an! by sp tless 
integrity, both in public and in private life, , " 

“MY LIBRARY” will be devoted to pracricar and pRoGRESSIVE KNowLEDGE—will be a Mrrnor of Lrreratcre 
Science, and ART—a multum in pa) vo—the condensation of the primary aspirations of the great, the good, and the 
practical, whose exaimples are ca culated to engender and animate virtue, io create emulation, and teac 1 the Risine 
GENERATION to struggle, to endure, to conquer dificulties, or in failure— 4 : 

“To arm the obdurate heart 
With stubborn patience aud with triple steel.” 

“MY LIBRARY ” will als» be a Magazine of Reference, an INDICATOR to the youthful mind in the choice of 
books—for the choice of books, like the choice of Companions, either tends to ELEVATE or DEGRADE, as Looks give 
the same turn tov our thoughts and reasonings that Goop company does to our conversation. 








POPULAR AUTHORS WILL BE ENGAGED UPON “MY LIBRARY.” 





Now ready, price 6d. 


I-THE ECONOMY OF LIFE. 


SELF-HELP TO PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE KNOWLEDGE. 








Now ready, price 6d. 


| I1—PATIENT BOYS, 


| AND HOW BY PATIENCE THEY BECOME GREAT MEN. 


‘III._GENIUS &.WRITINGS OF A POPULAR 
NOVELIST. 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 158 Fleet Street, and 107 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 


[Ja the press. 





| ovecapemeneamernmtes 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, Vol. IT., price 11s., of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, By Charles Dickens. 


With 20 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 





MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW WORK. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By Anthony Trol- 


LOPE. 2 vols., with 40 Illustrations. 22s. 
LISS ANNA DRURY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Post 8vo., 2 vols. 
| The BROTHERS. By Miss Anna Drury, Author 
of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 


‘The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. By Louis 
| 





FIGUIER. With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, designed by Riou; and 208 
Figures of Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Remains, &c. Translated from the fourth 
French Edition. 1 vol. demy Svo. 20s. 

| DYCES SHAKESPEARE. 


‘The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the 
| Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. Vol. VIL. Price 12s. 
| NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 5s. 

With Steel Frontispiece, from a Painting by Sandys, of “Bhanavar among the Serpents.” 
|The SHAVING of SHAGPAT. By George 


MEREDITH. 
CITAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 


NEW WORK BY MR. FORSTER. 


| 
| Second Thousand, with Portraits, 2 vols. post 8vo., 30s. 
! 


‘SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 1590-16382. 
By JOHN FORSTER, LL.D., 
Author of “ Arrest of the Five Membors by Charles the First,” ‘‘ The Grand Remonstrance, 
| 1641,” &c. 
| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
} 





LORD DERBY’S HOMER. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo., 24s., the FIFTH EDITION, REVISED. 


| 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 
| RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 

By EDWARD, Earl of DERBY. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| 
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8 New BuRLINGTON STREET. 


MR BENTLEY'S LIST. 
OCTOBER—DECEMBER. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. A New Series, 
being the Third. By FRANCIS BUCKLAND, M.A. Post 8vo., with Illustrations. 

The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astro- 
nomy. By A MEDEE GUILLEMIN. Translated and Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.A.S. 
Imperial Svo., with 200 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 

OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. By Mary Eyre, 
Autbor of “ A Lady’s Walks in the South of France.” Crown 8vo. 

The HISTORY of GREECE to the CLOSE of the PELOPON- 


NESIAN WAR. By Dr. CURTIUS. Translated under the Superintendence of the Author, 


by A. W. Ward, Barrister-at-Law. 

The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER’S ISLAND and 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North-American Boundary Commission. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Illustrations. 

FRANCE onthe EVE of the GREAT REVOLUTION. By 
Admiral Sir GEORGE COLLIER. Being a Diary of a Visit to France and the Austrian 
Netherlands. Svo. Portrait. 7s. Gd. 

HAREM LIFE in EGYPT and CONSTANTINOPLE By 
EMMELINE LOTT, formerly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of Egypt. 2 
vols. post 8vo., with Steel Engravings. 

CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 
Coffee-Houses, and Taverns during the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
F.S.A. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The HISTORY of the AMERICAN WAR. 


With Anecdotes of the Clubs, 
by JOHN TIMBS, 


Volume the 


Second. By Lieutenant-Col. FLETCHER, Scots Fusilier Guards. S8vo., with Plans of Battles, 
&e. 18s. 


Dr. Mommsen. 
Crown 8vo. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Translated by 
Professor DICKSON. Fourth and Concluding Volume. Cr 

The BREAKFAST BOOK. <A Cookery Book for the Morning 
Meal. By the Author of “Everybody's Pudding Book.” Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The SEASON TICKET. By Sam Slick. A New Edition. 
Price 2s. 

The HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


Edition, in crown 8vo., with 2 Illustrations. 6s. 


A New and Cheaper 


AND NEW NOVELS BY 
AGNES STRICKLAND, PERCY FITZGERALD, 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. MILES GERALD KEON, Colonial Sec- 
- es cates retary, Bermuda, an 


r i 
The AUTHOR of **\ LADY FLAVIA.” | The AUTHOR of ** Mr. ARLE.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MAN and the GOSPEL. By Tuomas Gurnee, D.D., 


Author of “The Gospel in Ezekiol,” “Speaking to the Heart,” &. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS: in Advent, on Creation, on Providence. 


By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 8vo. 5s. 
MISCELLANIES from the Collected Writings of 
EDWARD IRVING. Post Syo. 6s. 


In a few days. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a Woman’s Lot in the 


Great French Revolution. By SARAH TYTLER. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s, 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES, a New Translation, 
with a Biographical Essay. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., King’s College, London. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 12s, 


SIX MONTHS among the CHARITIES of 


EUROPE. By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Illustrations, 22s. 
SERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. By the late Joun 
ROBERTSON, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
London; ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 








On the 27th inst., with Photographic and Steel Portraits, 2 vols. crown Svo., 25s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE REV. 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A.., 


Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., late Chaplain to H. B. M.’s Embassy at Berlin. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





eee 


MESSRS. BLACKWoOops’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


: 1. 
The Handy Horse-Book, 
By A CavaLry Orricer. 
Post Svo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 
2. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Perpetual Curate. 


By the Author of * Salem Chape’.” 
Post Syvo., 6s., cloth, 


3. 
Etoniana, Ancient and 


Modern : 

BEING NOTES ON THE HISTORY Ayp 
TRADITIONS OF ETON COLLEGE, 
(Repr-nted from Blackwool's Magazine) 

Feap. 8vo., 5s., cloth. 

4. 
Contributions 
to Natural History; 


CHIEFLY IN RELATION TO THE Foop 
OF THE PEOPLE. 
By a Rerat D.D. 
Post 8vo., 63, cloth. 
5 


Essays on Social 
Subjects. 


(Rej riuted from the Saturday Review.) 
Fi:st and Second Series. In crown 8yo., 78. 6d. each, 
I 


cloth, 


Works of 3 Professor 
Wilson. 


A Chesp Re-issue in 12 vols. (8 vols. published.) 
Price 4s, each. With Portraits, &c. 


7. 

Cornelius O’Dowd upon 
Men and Women, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
First and Second Series. Crown 8vo., price 1s, 64. each. 

8 


Faust: a Dramatic 
Poem. 


By Gogrne. 
Trauslated into English Verse by Taropore Maagrin. 
Post Svo., 6s. cloth. 


The Great | Governing 
Families of England. 


By J. Lanoren Sanroryp and Merevirm Townsenp. 
In 2 vols 8vo., price, in cloth gil’, 23s. 
10. 
Ii!ustrated Edition of 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN’'S 
Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers. 


With Woodeuts from Designs by J. Norn Patoy, R.S.A., 
ae 
Small 4to., printed on toned paper, in cloth gilt, 21s. 





45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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